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ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 
of plans for the spe- 
cial attendance contest 
period, July, August 
and September. 
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OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE 


Your tenancy of that canine 
menage is not yet a bone of 
contention so show up at the 
next Kiwanis meeting and find 
out how good a well done 
piece of the fatted calf will 
taste. 




















Sold only in 
sets of 10 two 
color cards of 
each of the 
12 designs (120 


cards) for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 
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SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





These are new designs 
furnished because the 
demand for the first 
set brought about un- 
expectedly early deple- 
tion of stocks. Same 
prices and conditions. 
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5 SPECIFIC IDEAS ont ron 


can give you the immediate new power to 


@: 








get what you want with 








“Word Magic” Works! 
Square clothespins didn't sell... until 


= a 3-word Tested Sentence sold them by 
— the millions. 

Six well chosen words, suggested by the 

-) author, fetched one tobacco merchant 


over 1,600 customers. 

Used by Macy's, a certain Tested Sen- 
tence sold a high-priced product to 78 
out of every 100 prospects. 

Five department stores, using two Tested 


ei Sentences, sold out their entire tooth- 
brush stocks for the first time in their 


experience. 
Gs) Five little words—yet they were good 


for a million gallons of extra gasoline 
ona sales, 
Successful selling depends on many things, 
but, after all, it is the words you use and 
the things you do as you stand face to face 
with your prospect that make or break the 
sale for you. 











Dale Carnegie Says: 


"The amazing power of two words is brought out in this book. 
«If you are a salesman or a store-owner, why don’t you try 
the idea? It won't cost you a cent and may cause your cash 
register to tinkle,’’ 


p> A PARTIAL GLIMPSE AT THE CONTENTS 4 


2 words that turned nickles into dimes—4 typical selling successes— 
The story behind Tested Selling—The 5 Wheeler principles—3 other 
tested principles—Your first 10 words more important than your 
next 10,000—When you are lost for words—Technique of getting 
signatures — Win decisions, not arguments — Taking prospect's 
temperature—A_ rule for successful selling sentences—The right 
combination—Turning objections into orders—The art of closing 
sales—Sentences that say ‘‘Sold'’—Art of quoting price—Tested 
sentences that make people say ‘‘Yes’’—‘‘Shiny-in-the-seat’’ words 
—Watch the other person's ‘‘brow’’—Selling sentence oddities that 
make people respond—Wéinning social arguments—W ays to forestall 
*‘No'’—How to make up prospect’s mind—‘‘Word magic’’ in 
door-to-door, retail and manufacturer's selling—A few demonstra- 
tions—A lesson in salesmanship—One word that brought thou- 
sands in new business—How to get a job—etc, 








In a single year, business men paid Elmer Wheeler nearly 
$50,000 for his 5 SHORTCUTS TO SELLING SUCCESS 
—the same secrets of “word magic” revealed in this amazing 
book. Right this minute, the result-getting power of WORDS 
THAT BRING ACTION is making millions of extra dol- 
lars for men and women who were “run of mill” until they 
learned the knack of using the words that persuade—sen- 
tences that “click!” ... A good job, promotion, a girl, an easy 
order—each is the selling job of getting others to say Yes. 
Learn the 5 SPECIFIC IDEAS behind TESTED SENTENCES 
THAT SELL. Begin using them immediately. They work!... 
Remember: Whether you sell yourself or your product, your 
first 10 words are more important than the next 10,000. But 
they must be the right words—sentences that SELL! This 
amazingly usable book will teach you the simple art of using 
Tested Selling Sentences—of finding the words that bring 
ACTION and get what you want! Send in the coupon and 
“Tested Sentences That Sell” will be sent you by return mail. 


"Wheeler's technique can be 
used to sell whatever you 








bave to sell to anybody.” 
—Saturday Review 


“This is, without doubt, the 
most talked about business 
book of the year. And not 
without reason. It seems to 
prove that it is possible to 
make iwo enthusiastic sales 
grow where one reluctant 
one grew before. ... An 
imposing business philosophy 
with a string of successes to 
support it.’’ 

—Chicago Daily News 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 

q Book Division 92, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. C. a 
Please send me ‘‘Tested Sentences That Sell.’’ I will 
pay the postman $3.75, plus few cents postage. It el 


understood that if, after 5 days examination, I decide 
not to keep this book, I will return it for a full 


refund without obligation. j 
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Diawic Convention 
Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and rib- 
bons may be secured 
by ordering direct 
from Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Materials 
are stocked and there 
can be immediate de- 
livery except when 
special printing is de- 
sired. 


METAL "K" TOP BADGE 





Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 
enamel including insert for name of indi- 


vidual. 


In lots of 100 or more, each 





ee | 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 


Insert for mame of individual, Pin clasp 
and ribbon attachment. 
In lots of 100 or more, each................ $0.05 


(Without ribbon) 
CELLULOID BADGE TOP 





Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 
back, pin clasp .and ribbon attachment. 
Panel slip for insertion of name card. 

100 or more, each...... soeeoeees0. 10 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL - 


(Without ribbon) — 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 











ACTUAL 
SIZE 














New Glass Reflector 


Use these new weatherproof, red jeweled, reflecting emblems, firmly set in a beveled 
frame of stainless steel, on the cars of the host club members. They give helpful 
identification also to those driving to the convention. You can attach this safety 
device and membership identification to the rear license plate in three minutes. 
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FANCY BRONZE BAR 





Insert for name of individual. Pin 
clasp and ribbon attachment. 


100 or more, each.................... $0.06 
(Without ribbon) 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 


Satin Faced —Printed to order, 
11/4x43/, inches. Hem top. Can be 
made up in blue, white, yellow, 
red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 


Each, any quantity................... $0.05 


50c 


DELEGATE BADGES 


DELEGATE 


Badge gold plated and blue enameled. 
Border and letters in gold, blue enameled 
background. 


100 or more, each..................... 2 eceie O2O 














CELLULOID WINDOW BADGE 
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Made of highly polished celluloid with pin 
and ribbon attachments. Panel slip for in- 
sertion of name card. 

RU A I tie ies $0.07 


(Without ribbon) 


520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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THE COVER 


The July cover painting is dedicated 
to those clubs paying particular atten- 
tion to the maintenance of boy's camps 
during the summer months. Many clubs 
render splendid service, particularly to 
the youngsters who would not otherwise 
be privileged to enjoy camp life. 
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Informal grouping on stage of Civic Auditorium of Camp Fire — Camp Fire workers and Kiwanis 
officials, nage | the Annual Camp Fire and Ceremonial of Camp Fire Girls. This event is sponsored 
every vear by the Portland Kiwanis club, which pays the bills and helps in the arrangements. 


_.. Camp fines in Posts 















Above: Three thousand Camp Fire girls Lome ge allegiance to the flag. Right: A scene from the 

fire "awe ceremony of the 26th Annua Grand Council Fire of the Portland Camp Fire 

Girls. Some 5000 Camp Fire girls participated in the ceremony with a gallery of several! thou- 
sand parent spectators. 


President Arthur A. Binford of the Portland club congratulates Miss June Scheibel, Camp Fire executive, 
upon her successful handling of the Annual Birthday Party and Council Fire. 


During the fifteen years the 
Kiwanis Club of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has sponsored the activities 
of the Camp Fire Girls there 
have been most excellent re- 
sults obtained and the mem- 
bers of the service club as well 
as the girls look forward to 
the ceremonies connected with 


the Annual Grand Council Fire. 
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ANY clouds 
have gath- 
ered on the 
horizon in 

recent days which are 
not only disquieting 
but menacing to our 
democracy. This is a 
matter of transcend- 
ing importance to 
each of us as it di- 
rectly affects the life, 
liberty and happiness 
of ourselves and of 
our children. 

This is an era of 
change. There are 
many people who have the obviously false notion that 
change and progress are synonymous. They are willing to 
try any patent medicine that is offered to them. They are 
ready to take the first train that comes along, in the blind 
but firm hope that its terminus is located right in the middle 
of Utopia. Their conclusions are evidently the product of 
nothing more than some wistful, wishful thinking. On the 
other hand, many of the changes made or proposed are 
based upon a genuine need; they are designed to and will 
improve our social and economic fabric; but notwithstand- 
ing the need on which they are based or the salutary object 
they are designed to accomplish, they encounter much and 
unjustifiable resistance from certain folks, who are blinded 
by their own selfishness or bigotry. 

The far-flung transition which we have been witnessing 
should make certain important facts stand out in bold 
relief. First of all, we must recognize that through the 
radio and other improved methods for reaching and weld- 
ing its conglomerate forces, mass opinion has been made 
more unified, more articulate and more assertive than it 
has ever been. Previously, the processes involved in the 
formation and transformation of public opinion moved 
slowly. But today those processes move with great and, 
I believe, unhealthy 
celerity, for where 
vital issues are con- 
cerned—those which 
bear upon and great- 
ly affect our govern- 
mental system or eco- 
nomic fabric—speed 





““Many clouds have gathered on the horizon.”’ 


There are no immovable objects when irresistible force of mass opinion 

is applied, asserts author of powerful article which points out many 5917 

facts and fancies connected with present-day affairs. Even though the ; 

World War was fought to “make the world safe for democracy" this 

democracy is in more imminent jeopardy now than ever before. Menaces 
of modern times are not localized as in past. 
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is not merely an un- 
desirable, it is a dan- 
gerous element. But 
regardless of whether 
it is undesirable, it is 
certainly an inescap- 
able fact and factor 
with which we must 
reckon. 





This Cha ngi ng World os 2s 


is that principles, 
practices, institutions 


By CHARLES L. KAUFMAN and systems cannot 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Norfolk, Virginia 


be taken for granted; 
they cannot be con- 
sidered as permanent- 
ly established, simply because of their long and favorable 
acceptance. There are no immovable objects when the 
irresistible force of mass opinion is applied. That opinion 
is as clay in the hands of the potter and can be readily 
moulded or translated into laws or action which can rock 
or ruin the very foundations upon which our most sacred 
and most secure institutions rest. Abraham Lincoln stated 
the matter concisely and cogently when he said: “Public 
sentiment is everything; without it nothing can succeed; 
with it nothing can fail.’’ 

The third fact we should bear in mind is that the pre- 
vailing majority opinion is not necessarily the right or 
correct opinion. Majority opinions are just about as 
changeable and fallible and are subject to about the same 
vagaries and uncertainties as minority opinions. 

Realizing, then, that mass opinion can be quickly formed 
and transformed; that its influence is all powerful; and 
that it can be, and frequently is, wrong—it is imperative 
that we safeguard our vital and sacred institutions against 
the ravages of a temporary, ill considered, agitated mass 
opinion. The most important of those institutions is the 
democratic system, and we need only look about us to per- 
ceive the potential dangers with which it is faced. 

The _ justification 
for our entrance into 
the World War in 
was, in the 
words of that illus- 
trious_ statesman, 
Woodrow Wilson, “to 
make the world safe 
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**Totalitarianism proceeds gr the theory that 
all rights of the , ao arte derived from 
the state.”’ 


too far removed from the festering 
sores to become contaminated. We 
regarded our democratic institutions 
as resting upon such secure foundations 
that they would be impervious to any 
attack, certainly any attack from with- 
out, and we never even dreamed of an 
attack from within. We never thought 
that the democratic governments which 
were established in the wake of the 
World War would crumble and decay 
so rapidly. We failed to realize that 
the peoples who were vanquished, who 
were subjected to onerous burdens by 
the peace treaty, who had been im- 
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curbing or altering the nature of our 
appetites. Every informed man, wheth- 
er he be religious or not, is bound to 
recognize that man’s emergence from 
the jungle and civilization’s progress 
through the centuries have been due 
largely to the influence of the greatest 
of all educational forces, religion. I 
make no claim to the gift of prophecy, 
but I venture the assertion with un- 
yielding confidence that, without the 
stabilizing, uplifting and inspiring in- 
fluence of religion, we shall not only 
fail to “climb those altar stairs that 
lead through darkness up to God,” but 





“Let us remember that the individual liberty we now enjoy has been distilled from the blood and sacrifice and suffering of martyrs.’’ 


for democracy.’”’ Democracy was then 
considered so vital and essential to our 
well-being and happiness and to the 
progress of civilization that we were 
willing to pay an incalculable price, 
measured not only in dollars but also 
in human lives and suffering, in order 
to preserve and protect it. The pur- 
pose of our participation in that devas- 
tating conflict was noble, idealistic, 
altruistic; and the immediate outcome 
of that conflict seemed to fully justify 
the hope and the expectation that the 
purpose had been accomplished. How- 
ever, a fair appraisal of the conditions 
which exist at home and abroad today 
leads inescapably to the conclusion that 
our democracy is in more imminent 
jeopardy at this time than ever before. 

In the past it seemed that the men- 
aces which existed in foreign lands 
were more or less localized. We felt 
that whatever was the outcome of 
imperialistic, communistic or fascist 
forces in other countries we would be 
unaffected. We thought that we were 


poverished and embittered, would be- 
come easy prey for a dictator. We did 
not think that a government with a 
militaristic, imperialistic policy could 
possibly rise so rapidly from the ashes 
of the conflagration of twenty years 
ago. 

But many of our calculations were 
false. Human appetites cannot be 
easily or quickly changed. The lust 
for power and supremacy may be im- 
peded but cannot be destroyed by de- 
feat in war. War is not such a holy 
mission or crusade that it makes con- 
verts. On the contrary, it makes per- 
verts. It creates a distorted sense of 
values and of balance. A _ people 
crushed by war are embittered, an- 
gered, vindictive. Their feelings 
smoulder and the volatile gases they 
create ultimately explode. 

The only genuine and enduring prog- 
ress that has ever been made, or that 
can be made, results from pacific means 
and measures. Educational forces are 
the only ones that will ever succeed in 


the quality of our civilization shall 
greatly suffer; we shall alter the direc- 
tion of our course; instead of moving 
toward the stars, we shall turn back in 
the direction of the jungle. 

In view of my remarks concerning 
the utter futility of war so far as any 
constructive accomplishment is con- 
cerned, lest I be misunderstood, I want 
to say parenthetically that I do not for 
a moment advocate the pursuit of a 
pacifist program of non-preparedness. 
On the contrary, I earnestly believe 
that a strong army and navy afford our 
best guarantee of peace. By being 
fully prepared to successfully resist 
any attack, we shall be the most cer- 
tain of averting an attack. In view of 
the conditions existing in the world 
today, it would be just as foolhardy 
for us, as a nation, to be inadequately 
protected against unwarranted and un- 
provoked aggression as it would be for 
any of us, individually, to make a jour. 
ney unarmed into an African jungle 
and thus expose ourselves to ravages 
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of wild, ferocious beasts. We need to 
be and should be fully armed for peace. 

In foreign lands we find that many 
democracies have succumbed and have 
been replaced by totalitarian states. 
The basic differences between the phil- 
osophy of a totalitarian state, such as 
Germany and Russia, and of a demo- 
cratic state, such as ours, is that to- 
talitarianism proceeds upon the theory 
that all rights of the individual are 
derived from the state. The individual 
can only exercise those rights and 
privileges that are expressly granted 
by the state; he can only do and say 





such things as the state authorizes. 
Accordingly, the state controls all 
media for the expression of thoughts 
and ideas, such as the radio and press; 
everything and everyone are subject 
to strict and complete censorship and 
regulation. Such a thing as a minority 
or dissenting point of view cannot ex- 
ist. There is and can be no genuine 
liberty in a totalitarian state. As Brand 
Whitlock has said: “When you define 
liberty you limit it, and when you limit 
it you destroy it.” 

In a democratic state, on the other 
hand, the basic principle is that the 
individual is possessed of certain in- 
herent and indestructible rights. In 
our country they are expressed in that 
immortal document, the Constitution. 
They are the rights to think as we 
please, to express ourselves as we 
please, to worship in accordance with 
the dictates of our own conscience, and 
to pursue happiness and our own way 
of life. Summed up—there is clear 
and unequivocal recognition in the 
democratic state that each of us is 
inherently entitled to enjoy personal 
and individual freedom. 


You will observe that in totalitarian 
countries the traditional, established 
religions are being rapidly impaired 
or destroyed. The reason is obvious; 
totalitarianism and religion cannot live 
side by side; they are incompatible. 
Totalitarianism places the state or the 
dictator above all else; all rights and 
privileges emanate exclusively from 
that source. There are no “God given” 
rights. They worship the state; they 
extol brute force. The peoples of these 
countries, even the youth, are being 
regimented, trained, organized and 
equipped for war. They are made to 
feel that it is glorious to fight and die 
for the fatherland. There is a renais- 
sance of the philosophy that existed 
prior to and was responsible for the 
World War. It is the doctrine that 
might makes right; that the sworn, 
thrown into the balance of justice, cor- 
rectly determines international issues. 

Let us reread and let us remember 
the lessons of history. Let us not be 
so puerile in our thinking and acting 
that we must put our hand on the 
stove and burn it, in order to be con- 
vinced that it is hot. Let us remember 
that the individual liberty we now en- 
joy has been distilled from the blood 
and sacrifice and suffering of martyrs. 
Let us not relinquish it because of 
temporary fears or blind, ill-founded 
hopes. The retention of that liberty 
is dependent upon the maintenance of 
our democratic form of government. 
Our democratic system, based upon our 
Constitution, is a lamp whose illumina- 
tion is needed as badly today, and will 
be needed as much tomorrow, as when 
the founding fathers first fashioned 
and ignited it. That lamp is a heritage 
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of priceless value; without its light 
and warmth we shall start a descent 
into the chill and darkness of the less 
civilized life from which we have 
emerged. 

David Starr Jordan has said that 
“Rome endured as long as there were 
Romans. America will endure as long 
as we remain American in spirit and in 
thought.” 

There are many forces, practically 
all of alien origin, seeking to uproot 
our democracy; collectively, they pre- 
sent a serious menace. The occur- 
rences of recent years abroad and the 
conditions which now exist at home 
should convince us that we cannot 
view the matter complacently. If we 
want to avert the tragic and incalcul- 
able loss to ourselves individually and 
to civilization which would follow in 
the wake of the destruction of demo- 
cratic processes, it is imperative that 
we rededicate ourselves to the princi- 
ples of democracy and consecrate our- 
selves to the task of combatting the 
many subversive forces. We should 
launch a counter attack. We should 
again spread the gospel of democracy. 
To use that overworked expression: we 
should resell our American democracy 
not only to ourselves but to all other 
Americans. Paraphrasing Abraham 
Lincoln: from our honored dead, we 
should take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave their last 
full measure of devotion; we should 
highly resolve that those dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation un- 
der God shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 


“That lamp is a heritage of priceless value.’’ 
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Conservation 
Conversation 
and Restoration 


By CARL A. NORGREN 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado 


TRANGER, I should like to walk right up and kick you 
briskly on the shins. Would I get your attention? 
Undoubtedly. In fact, if you are half the man I think 

you are, you would probably do something about it, some- 
thing more vigorous than, “I say now, my good fellow!” 

I purpose to give you, instead, an even more lusty kick on 
your intellectual shins, but knowing you as I do you prob- 
ably won’t do anything about it. You never have—much— 
and it is a little too much to expect that you will now. But 
still there is a chance that, here and there, someone will be 
jarred loose from his corrosive lethargy and rear up on his 
mental hind legs and join the pitifully small group which is 
trying, in noisy protest and vigorous deed, “to do something 
about it.” 

To do something about what? To convince men that we 
should live on the interest of the vast natural capital of the 
earth, instead of squandering the capital itself and selling 
our birthright, and the rights of generations yet unborn, 
for a mess of tripe. 

The march of civilization across the face of the earth, 
from Gobi to the Dust Bowl, from mangrove reef to pine, is 
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without doubt the greatest blight that has ever been visited 
upon the natural heritage of mankind. Like a wanton leg- 
endary dragon with flaming breath and horny tail we have 
marched over the land leaving little behind except desola- 
tion, destruction and death. We have sucked life blood out 
of the soil leaving naught but ashes, while lifegiving fer- 
tilizers rotted in our corrals. We have ripped the guts from 
the mountains and devastated our forests. We have de- 
stroyed vast areas of grazing land in the mad scramble to 
grow cultivated crops in areas never intended for agricul- 
ture, only to be cursed with a dust bowl. We have ditched 
and drained to salvage an acre only to lower our water table 
beyond the reach of plant life, thereby destroying millions 
of acres. We have reclaimed our swamps, once the breeding 
ground for millions of waterfowl, only to find them useless 
for agriculture. We have built vast hydroelectric projects 
where electricity was not needed, in a trice killing salmon 
runs of inestimable value which have been going on since 
the beginning of time. We have built that bloodsweating 
behemoth, efficiency, into a Frankenstein monster whose only 
real efficiency lies in destroying the thing upon which we 
live. With a stupidity unparalleled by the most barbaric of 
people we have drained the earth, polluted the water and 
smashed the incubators of nature. In our silly pride in 
building up a system that can produce more than we can use, 
we blindly continue to destroy that which can never be re- 
placed. Civilization? What a travesty! We have not even 
reached an approximation of a definition for civilization, 
let alone an intelligent, collective concept of what it is all 
about. 

But let us be specific. We will skip the devastating record 
of the history of mankind, and confine ourselves to our own 
country. From the time of Columbus there has been only a 
handful of visionaries who have seriously questioned the un- 
limited bounty of nature. Every step in our history from 
seaboard to seaboard has been taken because of depletion 
and in search of plenty. Never a sign of a partnership with 
nature to consume rationally—always to destroy. When the 
“inexhaustible” became exhausted or no longer “profitable” 
we moved on to more fertile fields. 

The daily lesson of the exhaustibility of the inexhaustible 
never once filtered through the vanity of conquest and greed 
that anesthetized the meager minds of men. We added the 
insanity of boastfulness to our wantonness and a challenge 
to quicken our destruction as evidenced by a “news” item in 
the Rocky Mountain News of July 17, 1861, which reads as 
follows: 

“Last week our friends, Hi Ford and Maynard, took an 
excursion up Bear Creek after trout. Arriving at Bergen’s 
Ranch, they were joined by other gentlemen from Clear 
Creek, making a party of five in all. (Turn to page 442) 
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The New 1938 Federal Tax Law 


Major changes in important 
legislation explained and put in 
digest form for readers of The 
Kiwanis Magazine by recog- 
nized authority on such matters. 


HERE is one outstanding virtue in 
Tu 1938 Revenue Act. 
It should be good for big business. 

And—we have found that when big 
business is good, little business is better. 

Therefore, the law should encourage 
all business generally. 

Even when taxes are high good citi- 
zens do not mind paying them so very 
much, provided business is profitable 
and incomes are realized in good hard 
cash sufficient to meet such taxes and 
leave a fair and equitable surplus. 

The new law offers such a possibility 
—which indeed was hard to find in the 
1936 and 1937 Acts. 

Although the corporation Undistrib- 
uted Profits Tax, which was the buga- 
boo of the 1936 Act, is not entirely 
eliminated from the law—yet it applies 
only to corporations having a net in- 
come in excess of $25,000 and even in 
those cases it is not nearly as heavy as 
it was under the 1936 Act. That should 
please the large concerns. 

The Capital Gains tax has also been 
modified so that some encouragement 
is given to those who contemplate siz- 
able capital transactions. Such modi- 
fication should encourage real estate 
transactions and the construction in- 
dustries. 


How the New Law Affects Individuals 

The average individual will not be 
materially affected by the New Law. 
All existing exemptions and normal and 
surtax rates remain unchanged. 

The changes are in the application of 
the law and its interpretation rather 
than in rates. 

However, some of the changes are 
important. 

Joint Returns. Husband and wife 
may still file either jointly or separate- 
ly, whichever is more favorable. How- 
ever under the 1938 Act either may be 
held liable for all the tax found to be 
due. 

Charitable Contributions. Deductions 
limited to 15% of net income as usual 
and also limited to domestic organiza- 
tions only—no foreign contributions al- 
lowed. 


Capital Gains and Losses 
The old $2,000 limitation and schedule 
of percentages have been eliminated. 





Individuals and partnerships will re- 
port all capital gains and losses under 
one of two separate heads: 

1. Sale of Capital Assets of all kinds 
held less than 18 months. 

2. Sale of Capital Assets held over 
18 months. 

Gains and losses under Class 1 are 
termed “Short Term Gains and Losses” 
and are included in the regular income. 

Class 2 are termed “Long Term 
Gains or Losses” and if held more than 
18 months but less than 24 months, two- 
thirds of the total would be included in 
income. If more than 24 months, 50 per 
cent is included. 

No Long Term Capital Gain shall be 
taxed at more than 30%. On losses 
not more than 30% will be allowed as 
a deduction from tax. 

“Short term” losses may be applied 
against “short term” gains. Same is 
true of “Long term gains and losses” — 
but not “Short term losses against long 
term gains” or vice versa. 


Corporate Capital Gains and Losses 

The new law is quite different from 
previous Acts, in that the following 
assets are excluded from “Capital As- 
sets” for the purpose of capital gain or 
loss. 

1. Stock in trade. 

2. Property usually included in in- 
ventories. 

3. Property held for sale in taxpay- 
er’s business. 

4. Property used in business subject 
to depreciation such as buildings, ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Item 4 is new and important. It 
means that the average incorporated 
business will now be able to deduct 
losses on all such assets in full without 
limitation. All gains, however, must 
also be reported in full. 


Corporate Income Taxes in General 

The computation of corporation in- 
come taxes under the 1938 law is even 
more complicated than under the 1936 
Act. Briefly, the following illustra- 
tions will give you an idea. 


Corporations Earning Less than 
$25,000 

If your firm earns less than $25,000 
in 1938 it will be entirely exempt from 
any Undistributed Profits Tax. 

But— 

It will pay 12% % on the first $5,000; 

14% on the next $15,000; 

16% on the income above $20,000. 

Thus a concern with an income of 
$20,000 would pay a total income tax 
of. $2,725. 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


Tax Consultant; Member, Kiwanis Club 


of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


If no dividends are paid the above tax 
is only about 60% of what the tax 
would have been under the 1936 Act. 

If, however, all the income is paid 
out in dividends the tax for 1938 will 
be about 25% greater than last year. 


Corporations with Incomes Slightly 
Over $25,000 

Corporations in this class have the 
choice of two options. 

1. To be taxed in the same manner 
as.corporations earning considerably 
over $25,000, which is the same as out- 
lined above plus 32% on the excess 
over $25,000, or the corporation may 
pay a straight 19% of the entire in- 
come. As a rule it pays to choose the 
19%. In fact the taxpayer is expected 
to use the lesser tax. 

Net Operating Losses of corporations 
may be carried forward from one year 
to another to reduce the taxable net 
income of the second year. 

Credit for Dividends Received by cor- 
porations is 85% of such dividends, the 
same as previously, but such 85% must 
not exceed 85% of the net income. This 
will increase the taxes where a cor- 
poration has a small loss before divi- 
dends. 


Contracts Prior to December 31, 1937 

The New Law provides for credits 
against taxable income for 

1. Surtaxes; 

2. Dividend carry over; 

3. Deficit in accumulated earnings 
account; 

4. Amounts used or set aside for re- 
tirement of indebtedness under con- 
tracts. 

Also non-taxable liquidations may 
be used as credits. There are also 
credits against the tax as finally com- 
puted of 16%% of Dividends Received 
and 2%% of Dividends Paid. 


New Value May Be Declared for 
Capital Stock Taxes 

A real opportunity is offered those 
corporations whose capital stock value 
has been too low. A new value may be 
declared as of June 30, 1938, and every 
three years thereafter. 


Excess Profits Taxes 
Same as under present law, namely 
6% and 12%. 


Tax on Accumulation of Unreasonable 
Surplus 
A surtax of 25% on first $100,000 
and 35% on amounts over $100,000 con- 
sidered to be unnecessary in the busi- 
ness. 
(Turn to page 446) 
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A\The World’s Granary 


By CLARENCE HENRY 
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Director of Education, Chicago Board of Trade 


RAINS are the most domestic 
(5 commodities in the world, and 
at the same time the most in- 
ternational. Grains are so necessary 
to sustain the arts of peace that they 
are a most frequent cause of interna- 
tional friction, often leading to war. 
Grain is grown from above the Arc- 
tic Circle on the north to the border 
of the Antarctic on the south, and in 
every country between these extreme 
geographical limits. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of producers raise the huge an- 
nual grain crop of the world. With 
the exception of Eskimos and isolated 
savage tribes, every family cupboard 
in every country discloses that grains 
are the basis of the diets of all peoples. 
Literally billions of consumers cause 
the disappearance of our annual crop 
of grain. 

Comparing continent with conti- 
nent, Europe is by far the world’s 
largest grain producer. Europe pro- 
duces more than twice as much wheat 
as North America; Europe produces 
more than half the world’s crop of 
oats and barley, and the major portion 
of the international rye crop. North 
America leads only in corn production. 
The United States alone produces more 
than half of all corn grown in the 
world. Our corn crop is the basis of 
the world’s most extensive livestock 
industry. 

While Europe leads in total grain 
production, the dense population of 
Europe makes the importation of addi- 
tional supplies necessary. Ratio of 
production to consumption will deter- 
mine whether a nation is a net im- 
porter or a net exporter. 

Since grain touches so intimately the 
daily lives and pocketbooks of prac- 
tically every citizen of every country, 
the price of grain is of great public 
interest. Because every voter in every 
country is interested in the price of 
grain, it naturally follows that grain 
prices have political interest. Political 
agencies are prone to promise higher 
prices to producers and lower prices to 
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Agriculture is our basic indus- 
try, points out this economist, 
ph that its revival and pros- 
perity are of paramount inter- 
est to every citizen. Its problems 
are economic, not political, and 
remedies lie largely in tariffs 
that permit export and assure 
payment for products. 


consumers, oiten promising both a 
higher and a lower price within the 
same country at the same time. No 
single country can for long establish 
a national price on international grain. 
If imports are needed, a lower national 


price will only restrict the diet of the 
population; if there is an excess for 
export, a higher national price will 
cause surplus to accumulate. 

The price of grain is as international 
as the production and consumption of 
grain. Nations needing imports can 
only supply their needs by bidding on 
international markets; nations having 
an excess to sell can only dispose of 
this surplus by offering on the same 
international markets. The differences 
in the price of grain between nations 
represent the costs of transportation 
and handling plus the price differences 
caused by tariffs, quotas, and other 
barriers to trade set up by political 
agencies in the various countries. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is espe- 
cially conscious of the trade barriers 
erected against international movement 
of grain. The Board of Trade is the 
largest and most important of the 
great international markets including 
Winnipeg, Liverpool, Rotterdam, and 
Buenos Aires. An evidence of our in- 
ternational character is the fact that 
more than 10 per cent of the business 
firms and corporations represented in 
our membership are located in foreign 
countries; approximately 60 per cent 
are in the United States outside of 
Chicago, while less than 30 per cent of 
these firms are Chicago institutions. 
The Board of Trade is as international 
as the commodities which it serves. 

Export grain from the United States 
must be paid for in dollars, not in the 
currencies of the importing countries. 
Nations desiring to buy our grain can 
secure dollars by (1) the exchange of 
gold, (2) performing services for our 
people, payment for which will be in 
dollars, or (3) by selling us other 
goods. It is quite obvious that the 
third method is about the only avail- 
able route at present. 

This route, the exchange of goods 
to provide international exchange, has 
been so filled with detours, washouts, 
and actual blockades in the form of 

(Turn to page 438) 
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Canada—Our Kiwanis Partner 


In connection with the celebra- 
tion of Canadian Citizenship 
Week, June 26-July 2, this na- 
tive of Canada suggests the 
dissemination of more detailed 
and accurate information about 
the Dominion to the Kiwanians 
of the United States, promot- 
ing greater benefits to the folks 
of both countries. 


@ 


URING my twelve years’ residence 
-D in Chicago I have been greatly 
impressed with the lack of accu- 
about Canada, even 
among professional and businessmen 
in the United States. It seemed to me 
that if the average American were bet- 
ter informed upon the historical back- 
ground, form of government and busi- 
ness development of Canada, that it 
would be a real advantage both to Ca- 
nadians and Americans, and particu- 
larly to Kiwanians, and I therefore 
propose to briefly discuss these subjects 
with you in the hope that I shall be 
successful in giving you a better under- 
standing of Canada and her people. 
Canada was first discovered by John 
Cabot, an Italian navigator, who until 
sailing for North American shores was 
a merchant of Bristol, England. Cabot 
was supposedly the original discoverer 
by making a landing in what is now 
Nova Scotia and claiming the entire 
territory for England. However, it was 
in 1534 that Jacques Cartier landed on 
the coast of the Gaspe Peninsula and 
claimed the land for his native France. 
Neither Cabot nor Cartier stayed long, 
and it was Samuel de Champlain who 
landed near what is now Quebec City 
and started real settlements in 1603. 
The present city of Quebec was founded 
by Champlain in 1604. French settle- 
ments gradually grew in the land to the 
south and east known as Acadia, and 
now known as the Maritime Provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. France claimed, 
by discovery and settlement, exclusive 
control of the immense territory from 
Acadia west to Lake Superior, and 
down the great Mississippi to the Gulf 
of Mexico. England also claimed it by 
right of prior discovery, and so for 
many years the two nations carried on 
a long and bitter struggle for the pos- 
session of what is now potentially the 
wealthiest country in the world. 
Few Americans realize the enormous 


rate information 
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Former International Trustee; 


President, Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois 


influence upon the development of what 


is now their country, of the early 
French discoverers and settlers. A 
French-Canadian historian recently 


stated that French discoverers travel- 
ling up the St. Lawrence and down the 
Mississippi, and branching from these 
regions, were responsible for the dis- 
covery or development of what are now 
thirty States of the Union, besides be- 
ing responsible for the founding of over 
a hundred American cities. Many of 
the names of these early French adven- 
turers are perpetuated in the names of 
American territories, cities, rivers, etc. 

The final contest between the two 
countries was fought on the Plains of 
Abraham near the city of Quebec, and 
England was the winner of this battle, 
and subsequently by the Treaty of 
Utrecht signed in 1713 and later the 
Treaty of Paris signed in 1763, Eng- 
land gained complete control of this 
vast area leaving to France only two 
small islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. That part 
of the North American continent now 
known as the Dominion of Canada was 
gradually settled, and in 1867 several 
independent governments having been 
formed covering different sections of 
the country, it was considered desirable 
to set up a Federal Govermnent for the 
whole of the country, and after a pro- 
tracted period of negotiations between 
the various sections of the country the 
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British-North America Act was passed, 
which was the Act of Federation of 
Provinces of Canada, which took effect 
on July 1 of that year. Hence July 1 
is commonly called Confederation or 
Dominion Day and is the most impor- 
tant Canadian national holiday. Can- 
ada is today the largest and most im- 
portant independent self-governing do- 
minion within the British Empire. 

The area of the Dominion of Canada 
is 3,694,000 square miles and is divided 
politically into nine provinces—Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and_ British 
Columbia, and two territories, the 
Yukon and Northwest territories. It 
may be contrasted with the continental 
area of the United States, which is 
3,026,000 square miles. Canada repre- 
sents 27% of the total area of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Under the British-North America 
Act the limit of powers of the Prov- 
inces of Canada is definitely established 
and all those powers which are not 
specifically conferred upon the Prov- 
inces under this Act become the func- 
tion of the Federal Government. It is 
interesting to note that this is exactly 
the reverse of the situation in the Unit- 
ed States, where under the Constitution 
of this country there is a grant of 
power by the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the Federal Government’s 
powers are definitely limited by the 
Constitution and those powers which 
are not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment under our Constitution are re- 
served to the States. 

The Parliament of Canada consists of 
two Houses: the Upper House is known 
as the Senate of Canada, and the Lower 
House as the House of Commons. Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are 
elected under adult franchise, both men 
and women. Members of the Senate 
are appointed by the Governor-General- 
in-Council, on the advice of the govern- 
ment of the day. The total number of 
Senators is set at 96, and appointments 
are allotted proportionately among the 
Provinces. 

By negotiation and agreement be- 
tween the French and English-speaking 
sections of Canada, the Province of 
Quebec was given a permanent repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons of 
65 members, and the unit of representa- 
tion in the other Provinces was deter- 
mined by dividing the population of the 
Province of Quebec by 65, and the other 
Provinces were entitled to the number 
of members which this method of pro- 
cedure would establish. 

(Turn to page 443) 
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“The newspapers of America represent 
for us the symbol of our faith in the 
political creed by which we live. 
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A Free Press for Free People 





By THOMAS E. DEWEY 
District Attorney, County of New York 


Famous prosecutor reminds press 
of its responsibilities as well as its 
yes in article which can well 
e studied in connection with con- 
sideration of the Public Affairs Ac- 
tivity, '"Codperation in Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement.” 


O the end that local government 
T stat be successful, a free and vig- 

orous press is an absolute neces- 
sity. With the growth of Fascist, Nazi 
and Communist movements, the news- 
papers of America represent for us 
the symbol of our faith in the political 
creed by which we live. Here the ac- 
tions of government officials are free- 
ly published and as freely criticized. 
Court proceedings are open and public 
and are printed without restraint. 
These fundamental rights of free men 
are too little appreciated because no 
hazard attaches to their exercise. 

In the enjoyment of these rights the 
press of the United States has, of 
course, an equal responsibility. I 
should like to discuss that respon- 
sibility in connection with local gov- 
ernment, 


With a few notable exceptions the 
great cities of America are still con- 
trolled by political bosses. The spot- 
light is on national affairs. We have 
made great strides in popular educa- 
tion concerning the Federal Govern- 
ment. But we still lack the force or 
willingness to dramatize the power of 
the people to procure good local gov- 
ernment for themselves. Many news- 
papers rail against abuses in Federal 
Government. But too often they main- 
tain both news and editorial silence 
concerning local conditions which af- 
fect the daily lives of all their readers. 

If we want decent government in 
America, we must begin at home. Our 
people turn out every four years for 
a great national referendum, but al- 
most half of them ignore their own 
local elections. 

After all, who nominates and main- 
tains in office those who administer the 
Federal Government? Everyone knows 
that the powerful political machines 
of our great cities dominate not only 
the communities but in many instances 
the states in which they are situated. 
The voice of the local boss speaks with 
authority at national conventions and 
is heard in the Congress. The political 
roots of the national government will 
always be deeply imbedded in our pow- 
erful local organizations. 

Of course, it is not the business of 
newspapers to assume responsibility 
for government, either local or federal. 
They can, however, if they will, play 
a decisive role in arousing the public 
conscience. A militant press can trans- 
form indifference into action. In New 
York we had a recent example. When 
Tammany Hall was swept to its last 
victory in 1929 by a crushing plurality 
of more than two to one, the total 
vote was about 1,200,000. The domi- 
nant machine by polling 860,000 votes 
to a pitiful 360,000 for its opponents 
appeared to have demonstrated con- 
clusively that no one could ever rise 
to fight it. 

Yet in 1933 and again in 1937 that 
machine was crushed. The startling 
fact is that in the 1937 election Tam- 
many Hall polled approximately the 
same number of votes which it re- 
ceived in 1929. The difference was 


that a million more people voted in 
1937. Between these two elections, 
the press had reported the news with 
a growing determination to emphasize 
the business of municipal government, 
giving it a new dignity and a new 
importance. This news treatment at 
last convinced the people of the need 
for decent government in the affairs 
most closely affecting their daily lives. 

Certainly there were differences of 
political opinion, of party beliefs and 
of economic theories. But the con- 
spicuous fact is, the press saw clearly 
that there was only one issue of im- 
portance—decent municipal govern- 
ment. Newspapers assumed the leader- 
ship and waged a determined and suc- 
cessful fight. What was done in New 
York can be done in other great cities 
in this country. If you agree with me 
that municipal government is the foun- 
dation of our democracy, then by news 
emphasis and editorial comment, you 
have it largely in your hands to de- 
termine the character of your govern- 
ment. 

The newspapers have a similar op- 
portunity in the treatment of crime 
news. Editorially the press of this 
country has made a tremendous con- 
tribution in the fight against crime. 
An even greater opportunity for public 
service exists in the treatment of 
crime news. 

There are those who complain that 
newspapers print too much crime news. 
With this I thoroughly disagree. Crime 
is news. Moreover it is a threat to the 
community. The people are entitled to 
know the extent of crime. There may 
well be criticism of newspapers which 
play up sordid details and crimes of 
passion which exploit a murder for 
exclusive “inside” stories, or stress the 
punishment of the criminal without 
concern for his victims. But when 
crime news is not printed, then there 
is cause for real concern. 

In a dozen cities today, citizens are 
seeking to organize the fight against 
crime. With the vigorous support of 
an impartial press they can succeed. 
Without that support they will fail. 

I believe American newspapers do 
not realize their own power in dealing 

(Turn to page 438) 
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Office Hours on a Farm 


The author just got tired of 
reading too much about too 
many distressed farms and 
farmers so he went visiting with 
the chairman of the Internation- 
al Committee on Agriculture 
and met a young man who had 
a farm with an office and a 
bank account and was proud, 
happy and contented. 


Township, Decatur County, Indiana, 
is building a new house. The office 
will be located off the living room. 

The house will be Southern Colonial, 
insulated, there will be glass tiles in the 
upstairs bathroom and plain tiles in the 
basement shower. Everything will be 
very modern. There will be gadgets to 
take care of humidity and to air condi- 
tion the place winter and summer. But 
it is the office that is important in this 
story. 

Perhaps there is nothing outstand- 
ingly strange about a farmer building a 
new house and certainly such a condi- 
tion would not warrant one journeying 
several hundred miles to visit the farm- 
er and extend congratulations or criti- 
cisms on the construction activities. The 
office, however, is important. 

It all happened like this. We had 
been reading so much about Tobacco 
Road farms, share-croppers, tenant 
farmers, squatters, farmer victims of 
dust storms, flood refugee farmers with 
lean and hungry livestock, victims of 
too much or too little drainage, repos- 
sessed farms, abandoned farms, farm- 
ers without futures, and farmers with 
no presents, that we were glad to talk 
to Lynn Thurston, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Agriculture, 
about the other side of the picture. In 
The Kiwanis Magazine from time to 
time appear pictures of 4-H club mem- 
bers and Future Farmers of America 
winning prizes and making money and 
seemingly being very much satisfied 
with conditions. They certainly do not 
comprise any “American peasantry.” 
Kiwanis clubs all over the United States 
and Canada work for and encourage 
better farming methods and sensibly 
work with the youngsters. There are 
no sad and sordid stories of farm life 
in The Kiwanis Magazine. 

We said to Lynn that someone some 
time would write a story about the 
farmers he and I know, the successful 


F towns Donald Martin, Fugit 


farmers that are present in large num- 
bers all over the country. Lynn agreed 
that this ought to be done. We decided 
that the farmer we would want to write 
about should be young, successful, hap- 
py and proud of the fact that he is a 
farmer. We added that he ought to be 
sort of served as an example to those 
who are considering whether there is 
any merit left in farm operation. We 
thought he ought to be scientific with- 
out being too much so, that he should 
keep books and know what is going on. 
We felt Lynn could find one because for 
ten years he was a county agent and 
had been born and reared on a farm. 
We did not wait long. 

“There’s a young man in my own 
county who just about fills the bill,” 
wrote Lynn. “He is 35 years old, oper- 
ates a good farm down here in Decatur 
County and makes it pay. He keeps 
books, has plenty of machinery and is 
happy. Right now he is building a new 
house.” So we went down to Decatur 
County, Indiana, to meet the farmer 
who we learned spends more time on a 
swivel chair in his office than he does 
on a tractor seat or a milking stool. 
There was no wailing wall and Farmer 
Martin did not feel at all sorry for him- 
self, 

Before going on an inspection tour 
we tarried at the office with its desk, 
filing cabinets, charts, properly ar- 
ranged reports from government and 
state, typewriter, telephone and electric 
fan. Records were complete and right 
up-to-date. With a little study a man 
with very little knowledge of farm af- 
fairs could figure out just where every- 
thing stood. It was all right in front 
of you in books and on charts, Farmer 
Martin knew how things went last 
week and how they were going this 
week. 

Just how Donald Martin farms is not 
particularly important. That he grows 
the crops he should grow to feed the 
stock that makes him money has to be 
taken for granted when the statement 
is made that he successfully operates 
his farm. He codperates with state and 
government agencies. He does not 
blindly believe the government plans 
are wrong nor does he believe they are 
perfect. He is not a “yes man” nor is 
he a “no man.” He goes along, arguing 
He co- 


a bit here and agreeing there. 
operates and gets along. 

He knows a lot about proteins and 
minerals and roughage and things like 
that and he knows a lot about other 
things. 


He agrees with us that Myrna 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


Loy started on the road to stardom 
when she got the part opposite Ann 
Harding in “Animal Kingdom,” that 
both Claudette Colbert and Clark 
Gable did their best work in “It Hap- 
pened One Night,” that Katherine Hep- 
burn would make a_ good Scarlett 
O’Hara in “Gone with the Wind,” that 
Thornton Wilder has done a magnifi- 
cent job in his first book in four years, 
“Our Town,” that there are a lot of 
things in Washington that need a lot of 
studying and that the greatest need in 
many rural communities is more and 
cheaper electric power. (They have 
electric fences now, in case you don’t 
know any more about those things than 
we did.) He dresses better than we 
do and doesn’t worry nearly as much. 
He feels that the farm is a mighty good 
place to be and that the farmer can 
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Don Martin, left, has been showing some 
farm operations to Lynn Thurston, chairman, 
International Committee on Agriculture. 


contribute a lot to the welfare of the 
nation. 

Making money is not the sole reason 
for doing anything but one cannot prop- 
erly judge whether a farmer is really 
successful or not without considering 
dollars and cents. Farmer Martin came 
out ahead last year and is ahead so far 
this year and will doubtless be even bet- 
ter off when 1939 rolls around. 

Maybe it isn’t a typical farm and 
maybe Donald Martin is not a typical 
farmer, but who is to say how one 
should group farms and farmers. Cer- 
tainly he is successful and he operates 
a farm. 

He is a farmer who finds time to 
think of things besides farming. He 
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a fishing trip up to Wisconsin 
every summer—got a nice muskie last 
year. His wife and two children like 
to get away for a while but, like him, 
are mighty glad to get home. He is a 
comparatively few minutes from picture 
shows and stores and banks. He goes to 
the Greensburg or Rushville Kiwanis 
club meetings quite frequently and 
plans to go oftener when the house 
is finished. He should not be an honor- 
ary member or a privileged member; 
he wants to be an active member under 
a farm classification. He is interested 
in farm extension work, a member of 
the Decatur County Beef Cattle Club 
and has always played right along with 
the county agent and has taken advan- 
tage of information sent out as a result 
of experiments by the Federal Govern- 
ment and State of Indiana. 

And he is something else. Don Mar- 
tin was not always a farmer. He grad- 
uated from De Pauw University and 
could easily have been lost to agricul- 
ture. He is a farmer by desire and 
inclination. Somehow one cannot help 
thinking that because he doesn’t know 
some of the old-time methods and be- 
cause he doesn’t know that “you cannot 
do that” comes some of his success. He 
hadn’t “worn out more farms than that 
county agent ever saw” and he was 
without prejudice when information 
was presented by an earnest young ex- 
perimenter with soft hands and thick 
lensed glasses. He realized there were 


takes 


farming formulas that came out of test 


tubes and from under microscopes. We 
found that Don Martin didn’t know how 
to call hogs, hadn’t ridden much on 
tractors, but could repair them, and 
actually we were afraid to ask him 
whether or not he could milk a cow. 
We were afraid he would say “No.” 
But later we figured he could for his 
farm hands have holidays and get bon- 
uses and go to picnics and Martin must 
have to do a bit of milking now and 
then. 

Riding a tractor, calling hogs and 
milking cows may be important and 
again they may not but there is no 
doubt but that being able to buy calves, 
feed them on stuff grown on the farm 
and sell them at a real profit is impor- 


tant. It is also important to be able to 
average eight pigs to a litter and raise 
and market in six months hogs that 
bring a premium. You don’t have to 
know how to call Don Martin’s hogs for 
they don’t need to be called. They do 
their own calling. It is more important 
to sell them at a premium than to call 
them. 

They do not raise any oats down in 
Decatur County and all we could find 
that was being raised or had been 
raised was corn, wheat, clover and soy 
beans, and not much of the latter. Some 
years Martin has no grain for sale. 

Not many horses around the Martin 
farm—just a few. Three tractors take 
pretty good care of the acres that have 
to be cultivated. Just enough milk for 
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Left: These steers have been getting some 
special attention in the way of fat producing 
food. Top: Plenty of pasture for fegding 
stock. Center: These are the kind that bring 
the premium prices. Above: Some hogs that 
have never been called. 


generous home use and generous use of 
the help, just enough chickens and just 
enough garden for the family and rela- 
tives. This is not a dairy farm or a 
chicken farm or a truck farm. Money 
comes in from marketing fattened 
steers and hogs, everything leads to 
this. 

Maybe it isn’t an average farm but 
anyhow it is a farm and it makes 
money. One thing about it that is 
average, however, and that is, there is 
a nice fat mortgage. Martin makes 
every provision for carrying this mort- 
gage, the interest figures in all budgets 
and he is frank to admit that he could 
knock off a thousand dollars now and 
then but he rather chooses to spend the 

(Turn to page 439) 





My Personal Page 


DUCKS IN A ROW 


By ROE FULKERSON 


wise for any man to allow the “slimy serpent of 

jealousy” to enter his life. Forty-nine people wrote 
me that serpents are not slimy, not knowing that when I 
was a small boy, my mother was almost afraid to have me 
come in the house because I always carried my pockets 
full of black snakes and garter snakes, 

I know that serpents are not slimy, but I had to write 
forty-nine letters of apology. 

More recently, I wrote something in these pages in which 
I referred to Darwin’s theory that men descended from 
monkeys. Forty-nine people wrote to tell me that Darwin 
never said anything of the kind. Although I am familiar 
with Darwin’s works and know that is true, I had to write 
forty-nine letters of apology for perpetuating a mistaken 
idea. 

Then I made a speech which was published in these pages. 
In it I said that all pigs’ tails turn from right to left. I had 
been watching a litter of little pigs grunting happily at the 
maternal fount, and noticed that, so far as that litter was 
concerned, their tails all turned from right to left. 

Then an agricultural college had the students count and 
tabulate the tail twists of four hundred hogs, only to dis- 
cover that one hundred and ninety-eight turned from left 
to right, and the other two hundred and two from right to 
left. 

I am still writing letters to explain that mistaken idea. 

Now I am going to write about ducks in a row, and I 
want all the people who read this page to know right at the 
start that I am referring only to three ducks which I have 
under daily observation. I acknowledge in advance that I 
am not an authority on ducks, that I do not conduct a 
duckery, and that I do not pretend to know about your 
ducks. 

My three ducks are not even mine. They belong to my 
four and a half year old daughter, and like her, they are 
very youthful and thus far have not developed feathers. 
They are a new kind of quackless ducks. I don’t want to be 
taken up on that statement, either, and have to write forty- 
nine letters. The woman from whom I bought them assured 
me that they are different from the ordinary barn yard 
puddle ducks in that they are quackless, and thus far they 
have not quacked. 

They are not peepless, however. They peep all day long. 
Maybe I had better explain why my daughter has ducks in- 
stead of chickens, or bunny rabbits or measles or the other 
things other children have. 

A year ago, for Easter, I bought her a rooster and a pair 
of hens of the Buff Cochin Bantam variety. Rosebuds 
burst and become roses; kittens grow up to be cats; slim 
girls get to be comfortably round elderly housewives, and 
fuzzy little chickens grow up to be roosters and hens. At 
least these did. Max, the rooster, finally developed a crow, 
and I must confess, even though I am prejudiced in his 
favor, that he carried crowing to excess. 

We had a neighbor who rented rooms, and a lady to whom 
she rented a room had migraine and could not go to sleep 
until four in the morning. Max began to greet the dawn, as 
becomes a chanticleer, at five o’clock. The migrained lady 
threatened to move if we did not eat Max, and as we did 
not want our neighbor to lose her tenant, we presented 
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Max, together with Lucinda and Belinda, his wives, to Betty 
Jo’s nursery school, which does not mind crowing roosters. 

So, when Easter came around this year, instead of buying 
Betty Jo fuzzy little chickens or bunny rabbits, I bought 
her three ducks, Mike, Ike and Spike, sex as yet undeter- 
mined. The duck saleslady assured me they were quackless. 
I only know they are far from peepless. 

When Mike, Ike and Spike are not eating their breakfast, 
lunch or dinner pan of mash, they go about the yard hunt- 
ing for bugs, or on other matters of duck business under- 
standable to no one not a duck, and they always go in a 
row. 

From time to time during the day, I am interrupted in my 
work or my reading or in my just’sitting, by the peeping of 
a single duck which has in it a note of deep distress. I go to 
the rescue, knowing the cause of the trouble before I start. 
Mike, Ike or Spike has become lost from his two brothers, 
who are perhaps ten feet away around the corner of the 
house, or behind a bush. 

When any one of the three gets lost from his brothers, he 
just sits down and peeps as loud as he can, because he 
simply cannot be happy unless he is walking in a row, and 
one duck can’t walk in a row. 

I make it as a statement applying only to our three ducks, 
that unless there are ducks in front to follow, ducks behind 
to lead, or ducks in front and behind to be between, they 
get discouraged and just sit down and peep out their sor- 
rows to an indifferent world. 

Dumb idea, isn’t it? 

Or is it? 

Have you ever known a man who tried to walk alone? 
Have you ever watched a man who tried to defy conven- 
tions in some way and live his own life in a purely selfish 
way, without reference to what other people thought or 
did? 

If you have known such a man, you know that he, too, ate 
his heart out with loneliness, and that in the long haul his 
defiance of the rules and regulations, his failure to walk in 
a row with other men, left him bitter and unhappy. 

Have you ever known a woman who felt that she was a 
law unto herself and defied conventions, determined not to 
walk in a row with other women? If you have watched such 
a woman, you have seen her finish life childless, homeless 
and loveless, miserable as one of those baby ducks sitting 
peeping on the grass. ; 

Women, too, must walk in a row with other women. None 
of us is a free soul, no matter how much we may prate and 
preach about individuality and independence. 

The small amount of man power, the small amount of 
money power, the small amount of influence any man has, 
can help him but little in his desire to raise the standards 
of his town and make it a better town. 

But the moment he lines up with other men and begins 
to walk in a row with them—out in front leading, back in 
the ruck following, or in between, lengthening the row— 
he is going places and doing things. Then his man power, 
his money power and his influence are joined to that of the 
others who are walking in a row, and he is capable of ac- 
complishing great things. 

The Kiwanis application, I believe, is obvious. If any 
forty-nine of you can find anything to correct in this, I 
shall be delighted to receive your illuminating letters! 
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Left: Kiwanian Alec Walbridge is chairman of the Wading 

Pool and Street Shower Committee. -Below: Children squeal 

with delight when the Kiwanis Wading Pool and Street Shower 
come in view on a hot summer day. 
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ONTREALERS were somewhat 
startled in the spring of 1937 
to read in the local papers the 

following headlines: “City Will Build 
Twelve Wading Pools For Children. 
Funds Voted For Municipal Bathing 
Beach. $120,000 For Wading Pools. 
$220.00 Allotted For Bath House On 
St. Helen’s Island.” 

Montrealers living on an island have 
for years hung their-heads in shame. 


Second above: Sun bathing on a city 

7 street. Above: The big event of the 

week for thousands of Montreal chil- 

dren. Right: One of Montreal’s new 
$12,000 wading pools. 





» The Story Beh 
. The Headlines 
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By STANLEY ROUGH 


General Supervisor, Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association, Inc. 


Montreal, a city of more than a million 
souls, had no public beach for citizens 
to cool off during the hot summer days. 
For thirty years people had been say- 
ing it was a public disgrace and some- 
thing should be done but the fact re- 
mained. Nothing was done about it. 
In 1930 the Kiwanis Club of Mont- 
real under the chairmanship of E. S. 
Sturdee and Owen Callary, in codpera- 
(Turn to page 440) 
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Bradenton's beautiful Trailer Park sponsored and operated by the Kiwanis club. The park is located in a forty-acre tract of pine and oak and is regarded 
as one of the most interesting trailer cities in the United States. 


Kiwanis Trailer Park 
At Bradenton, Florida 


By WORTH HENSON 


President, Kiwanis Club of Bradenton; Lieutenant Governor, Florida District 


WO years ago, members of the 
TT sreaenton, Florida, Kiwanis club, 

sensing the need for a modern 
municipal park for trailers, conceived 
the idea of the club sponsoring the 
establishing of one. After preliminary 
research into all phases of opening such 
a park, including the contacting by the 
committee of the outstanding camps of 
the state, the club voted to go ahead 
with the work. 

The Bradenton club has been out- 
standing in its under-privileged child 
work, annually conducting a Health 
Camp for children of the county, as well 
as many other activities. It was decid- 
ed to sponsor the establishment of a 
Trailer Park with the operating profits 
to be devoted to the club’s under-privi- 
leged child work. 

After several enthusiastic meetings, 
during which all pros and cons of such 
an undertaking were thoroughly 
threshed out, committees were appoint- 
ed and the Trailer Park began to take 
shape. A tract of forty acres of land, 
situated in a natural park of pine and 
oak, well drained and adjacent to the 
Tamiami Trail, was selected as best 
suited to such a project, and negotia- 
tions were opened with the City of 
Bradenton which owned the property. 
The result was that the club has ob- 
tained a long-time lease on the land. 

Plans for opening streets, erection 
of a club house, lighting features, and 
other detail work were gone into by Ki- 
wanians fitted for this work, while mem- 


bers of the Finance Comimttee worked 
to secure financial backing. By the 
time a general idea of the cost of the 
project was ready, plans had been 
worked out for financing. Citizens of 
Bradenton were asked to subscribe 
funds for the construction of the park, 
with the understanding that they would 
be paid back as soon as the park was 
on a paying basis. Ten thousand dol- 
lars was raised in this way, and actual 
work on construction was soon started. 

A large club house, with an auditori- 
um for assembly and dancing, card 
rooms, offices and apartments for man- 
ager and caretakers, was first built. 
Then followed erection of modern laun- 
dries with all facilities for washing and 
ironing; rest rooms, with showers; con- 
struction of shuffleboard courts and 
horse-shoe pitching grounds; and play- 
grounds fully équipped for children. 
Streets were laid out and shelled; light- 
ing facilities were installed; and a defi- 
nite program of planting and beautifi- 
cation carried out. 

Before the park was ready to be 
opened there had been many inquiries 
as to the opening, and by the time the 
date was set, there were a number of 
trailers in the park. The Kiwanis club 
formally opened the park with a dance, 
in the early fall of 1936. 

After a most successful season, Ki- 
wanians realized that the park would 
have to be enlarged, and during the 
summer months of 1937 a program of 
expansion was carried out, with other 


streets being opened, more rest rooms 
and showers erected, and further beau- 
tification work done. At the beginning 
of the 1937-1938 season, the park was 
rated as one of the finest and most 
beautiful in the country. During the 
current season, over thirteen hundred 
trailers were accommodated, the peak 
being reached during the month of 
February when approximately five hun- 
dred trailers were on the grounds at one 
time. A number of trailers have been 
there all season, while others have 
stayed for a while, gone to other parts 
of the state, and returned for a further 
stay. 

A general committee from the Ki- 
wanis club oversees the management and 
dictates the policies of the park, al- 
though there is a full-time paid man- 
ager who devotes his entire time to the 
work of the park and the entertainment 
of the trailer-ites. The Kiwanis club 
has received full coédperation from the 
City of Bradenton, at all times, while 
the public has as a whole been most 
enthusiastic over the success of the ven- 
ture. 


Kiwanians in Bradenton feel that in 
the construction and maintenance of 
their Trailer Park they have rendered 
a worth-while service to their commu- 
nity as a whole, and that by furthering 
this project they have also had a share 
in a work which will greatly increase 
their under-privileged child fund. 


This is not a Federal Aid Project. 
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They Said “I Reminisced” 


Here is a story of a community 

and a former resident who had a 

vital message worthy of greater 

consideration. It offers a "“home- 

cure" for "home-made" problems 

of the average small American 
city 





























there was no representative of The 

Gazette present and my message 
was so directly personal no press copy 
was provided. It’s fifteen years since I 
left Pleasantville, but vital interest in 
the community brings The Gazette to 
my home each day now as then. That 
Wednesday’s issue recorded that I had 
been there the night before and that I 
had reminisced of the experiences, con- 
ditions, and personages of twenty years 
ago. 

It so happens that I had not agreed 
to drive that three hundred miles just 
to “reminisce.”’ While I’m not too “hot” 
as a public speaker, I know I’m not that 
bad; and I really thought I had a con- 
structive suggestion in my message, 
needed there as in thousands of small 
cities throughout America if these cities 
are to survive. The facts are, I guess, 
that Pleasantville and the other cities 
in like circumstances have become so 
used to the conditions which have come 
so gradually that they are accepted as 
inevitable. I think much of the problem 
is “home-made” and can only be “home- 
cured.” Kiwanis could start the “home- 
cure” in Pleasantville or in any other 
city where similar conditions are found. 
Basically, rural cities are much alike; 
and the changes of the past twenty 
years the results of the same factors— 
hard roads, automobiles, and trading 
away from home. 


Tice must have put it that way for 


“With the completion of the first highway, busi- 
mess in Pleasantville started down hill.’’ 


By GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant Secretary 


Twenty years ago Pleasantville was a 
prosperous residential, trading commu- 
nity of twelve thousand kindly, edu- 
cated neighbors. Community activity 
headed up in the Commercial Club of 
nearly three hundred members. Its ex- 
ecutive council included representatives 
of every responsible civic group. Local 
merchants were, of course, its back- 
bone; but the Trades & Labor Council, 
Ministerial Association, Women’s Club, 
Kiwanis Club, Medical Association, and 
every organized group were working to- 
gether on the usual programs of com- 
munity interest. 

When the young folks graduated from 
business college, high school, or junior 
college, there were ample opportunities 
to be found in the locally owned busi- 
nesses. The large corporations had not 
paid much attention to our city in those 
days. 

An important activity on which we 
worked as a community was the secur- 
ing of the right of way through the 
county for a main trunk highway. Since 
then Pleasantville has become the hub 
of several such highways which connect 
four larger cities, each about forty 
miles away. 

With the completion of the first high- 
way, business in Pleasantville started 
down hill. The change did not come 
because the city had lost its trade area, 
but rather because its substantial per- 

(Turn to page 444) 
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Friendship and Understanding 


from reservations in Montana and 

Alberta, responding to an invita- 
tion from the Great Falls Kiwanis club, 
united with one hundred and fifty Ki- 
wanians and guests from Great Falls, 
Helena and Havre, in paying tribute 
to the memory of Chief Bird Rattle at 
trowning, Montana, on Sunday, May 
15, 1938. The occasion was the placing 
of a grave marker by the Great Falls 
club, of which Chief Bird Rattle was 


T trom: hundred Blackfeet Indians 



















Above: District Governor G. H. Vande Bogart 
addressing Kiwanians and guests at the unveiling 
of the Chief Bird Rattle marker, Browning, Mon- 
tana, May 15, 1938. Right: Copper marker cast 
from pure Montana copper by the courtesy of 
Kiwanian Russel B. Caples, General Superin 
tendent, Great Falls Reduction Works, Ana- 
conda Copper Company. This tablet was mounted 
on a granite boulder. 


formerly an honorary member. 

The unveiling of the marker at the 
cemetery was opened by a prayer to 
the Great Sun Spirit from the lips of 
Chief Wolf Plume, followed by the 
presentation by Dr. G. H. Vande Bo- 
gart, District Governor, who placed 
the marker in the keeping of the Black- 
feet tribe as a lasting token of the fine 
friendship and understanding between 
these people and Kiwanis which had 
developed around the leadership and 
vision of Chief Bird Rattle. In re- 
sponse, Chief Wades-in-the-water 
commented on the strong ties that 
bound the Blackfeet to Kiwanis and 
expressed the deepest appreciation of 
his tribe, both in the United States 
and Canada, for this unique and sin- 
cere tribute to their former leader. 
He said that the memory of their old- 
est persons held no recollection of any 
such token of friendship and esteem 


By R. H. WILLCOMB 


Immediate Past Governor, Montana District; 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Great Falls 


from the white man for one of their 
people. A group of prominent Black- 
feet, in full regalia, sang the “‘Victory”’ 
song in concluding this impressive cer- 
emony. 

The entire assemblage then drove 
to the old home place on Cutbank 
Creek, six miles north of Browning, 
where Samosi, the widow of Chief Bird 
Rattle, had arranged for the erection 
of a large council lodge in which a box 
lunch was served by the Kiwanis club. 
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District Governor Vande Bogart was 
inducted into the tribe by Chief Three 
Calves and given the name of Sah- 
kum-ah-pin-yah, Boy Chief, a name 
once carried with much honor by one 
of the ancient Blackfeet chieftains. 
He was also presented with a beautiful 
war bonnet by Cecile Boy, a daughter 
of Bird Rattle. Kiwanian R. H. Ar- 
mond of the Great Falls club, a fre- 
quent visitor to the reservation, was 
given the name of Ah-kok-so-art-sin, 
Many Tail Feathers, by Chief Rides- 
at-the-door. 

Another interesting incident of the 
afternoon was the presentation by 
Samosi to Immediate Past Governor 
R. H. Willcomb, of a horse tail which 
once belonged to a famous black horse 
which Chief Bird Rattle, as a young 
warrior, had taken from a Crow camp 
on one of his raids. This particular 
feat is still talked about by the old 
people of both tribes as one of extra- 
ordinary audacity and cunning. The 
name Si-ki-me-ok-ka-topi, Black Horse 
Rider, conferred upon Immediate Past 
Governor Wellington S. Jones of the 
New York District, at the Indian- 
apolis Convention last summer, refers 
to this particular animal and was given 
by Chief Bird Rattle for Governor 
Jones in commemoration of this exploit 
in his early life. 

Among those from Helena was Past 
Governor Mark Farris, Chairman of 
the International Committee on At- 
tendance, with his family. 


Chief Wolf Plume (facing camera, dressed in blanket and holding hat) invoking the blessing of the 
Great Sun Spirit at memorial service. The author, master of ceremonies, standing with bowed head 
in center foreground. 
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NEW RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


IWANIS International has steadily moved onward 
through the past twenty-three years in the expansion 
and improvement of the activities of its clubs in real- 

izing its great social objective, the building of better com- 
munities in Canada and the United States. 

Through the aggregate experience, interests and ideals 
of its members and through its own experience as an 
organization codrdinating these factors, Kiwanis has de- 
veloped programs of volunteer service and leadership which 
truly establish it in the forefront of those organizations 
which are contributing to the welfare of many communi- 
ties in these two great nations. 

Kiwanis has always been alert for something new, some- 
thing of value to the communities which its clubs serve 
and to itself as an organization. Because our members, as 
business and professional men, fully appreciate the import- 
ance of keeping abreast of the times they seek to incorpor- 
ate in our programs the latest tested and approved methods 
for volunteer activities. 

For this reason Kiwanis has been first in many things, 
and now as further evidence of its policy of developing up- 
to-date methods, Kiwanis is the first organization in its 
field in the application of research as a means to the bet- 
terment of its volunteer service and leadership. 

A new Department of Research has been established as 
a part of our International Headquarters. This action has 
not been taken hastily but was preceded by over two years 
of extensive discussion and investigation by our Interna- 
tional trustees. 

William M. Sutton, as research director, will be in charge 
of this new Department of Research. (See page 433.) He 
brings to his work in Kiwanis nearly 15 years’ experience 
in research with professional and lay organizations. His 
work in New York City for much of this time has given 
him broad experience and a wealth of contacts with all 
phases of social work as well as research. He was select- 
ed from among several hundred whose personnel records the 
International Secretary studied through six or seven months 
and many of whom he personally interviewed. Bill has 
impressed the Board with his peculiar qualifications for 
this position in Kiwanis, and by his fine service attitude 
and codperative spirit he has already found a happy place 
in the staff of Headquarters. 

This department will not in any sense seek to duplicate 
the research carried on by many foundations and profes: 
sional organizations. It is to devote its work definitely to 
Kiwanis research. It has been given two functions: first, 
to carry on research and gather information to aid the 
International committees in the formulation of volunteer 
service programs for clubs and in the development of 
workable suggestions for carrying out these programs, and 
second, to develop data to assist the International trustees 
in the formulation from year to year of International 
objectives and public affairs activities and even in the study 
of organization problems. 

The procedure of the department in fulfilling these func- 
tions will include an inquiry into the past volunteer service 
of Kiwanis and the methods used in carrying out activity 
programs and also inquiry into the success of these methods 
in the light of our objectives. Wherever such research 
develops some element of doubt, the endeavor will be made 
to find the reasons as a means to the formulation of rec- 
ommendations for additional, revised or improved activity 
programs. 


The research director will also keep informed as fully 
as possible on the services and literature of professional 
welfare organizations and the research material of national 
foundations and professional agencies, in order to make 
available to Kiwanis anything of value in developing our 
programs for volunteer service. 

In addition, all possible opportunities to promote codp- 
erative feeling and mutual respect between Kiwanis and 
the professional welfare agencies will be pursued, toward 
the end of producing an effective means by which Kiwanis 
clubs and these agencies can supplement each other’s work 
in their communities for the greater public good. 

To obtain material that will be of value to our organiza- 
tion, the Research Department will maintain a continuing 
inquiry into techniques used by outside organizations in 
meeting human problems, whether these be individual or 
community-wide. Scientific methods will be applied to the 
necessary investigations, but the resulting suggestions for 
the activities of our organization will be practical. 

A research into the nature and extent of community 

problems needing the attention of the Kiwanis clubs will 
eventually form a definite part of the work of the depart- 
ment. A critical appraisal of activities likely to meet these 
needs will be made in order to make certain that any ac- 
tivities finally suggested will be successful. All sugges- 
tions arising out of the research will be made available to 
the International committees for their guidance in formu- 
lating their annual programs for clubs and will reach the 
clubs through the bulletins of these committees. 
‘ With respect to assistance to the International Board of 
frustees, the department will conduct research in the 
problems of Kiwanis as related to the field of volunteer 
service and those arising out of general conditions in the 
social scene. Through the results of this type of research 
the Board will be aided in establishing objectives and ac- 
tivities consistent with the interests of clubs and members 
and with the needs of American communities. 

While the primary purpose of the Department of Re- 
search is to improve and enlarge the service and leadership 
activities of the organization, yet always its techniques 
will be available for the study of other problems under 
consideration by our Board. 

The clear distinction should be kept in mind between the 
Department of Records, which is responsible for keeping 
a wide range of statistical information reaching Head- 
quarters in reports and which is always available, and 
the Department of Research, which will apply research 
techniques in developing original data and information 
apart from or with the use of statistics available in the 
Department of Records. 

Through the research work of this new department and 
by its thorough knowledge of the methods, literature and 
findings of professional organizations it should do much to 
enlarge and improve our activities and make of all the 
greater value to communities the volunteer service and 
leadership of Kiwanis clubs. 

















MEMBERSHIP 


t IS probable that you, the individual les ] 








Kiwanian whose eyes are at this mo- 
ment running along this line of type, 
could bring into your club a very desir- 
able member. It is possible that the 
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If this probability and this possibility 
became actuality, we would come to the San Francisco Con- 
vention with 200,000 Kiwanians and 4,000 Kiwanis clubs. 

If, however, you and your club fail in these probabilities 
and these possibilities, it is still possible for us to come to 
the San Francisco Convention with 100,000 members and 
2,000 clubs, because as this is written we have already passed 
the 99,000 membership mark and the 1,950 club mark. 

Other men in other clubs have recognized their personal 
responsibility and have added a man or men to the club to 
which they belong. Other clubs in other places have rec- 
ognized their club responsibility and have sponsored another 
club, 

Love is sacrifice. Kiwanis calls for little sacrifice in dol- 
lars and cents, but if there is real love for Kiwanis in the 
heart of a man, he is called on to sacrifice his time for its 
good work. There is little need in Kiwanis for clubs rich in 
money power. The crying need of Kiwanis is for clubs which 
so love Kiwanis and Kiwanis work that they are willing to 
sacrifice the time of their leaders in sponsoring other clubs, 
that other localities may have the unquestioned benefit of 
Kiwanis in their efforts to make their towns better towns 
in which to live. 

These things are not set down here in the spirit of criti- 
cism, for Kiwanis does little for which it can be criticized. 
These are simple statements of self-evident facts, from 
which the thoughtful men of the organization may draw 
their own conclusions, and act according to the dictates of 
their love for Kiwanis. 
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The Chinese discovered gunpowder, but who the 
Sam Hill discovered face powder? 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 
LOWLY but surely the Kiwanis clubs 
of the United States and Canada 
are realizing the advantages of a care- 
fully prepared achievement report. No 
business man would think of closing his 
business year without taking stock. It 
is just as inadvisable for a Kiwanis 
club to fail to take stock of its yearly 
accomplishments. 
It has long since been decided that the number of speeches 
made before the club, the good fellowship displayed in it, 
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the number of fine social functions it holds, are not the true 
measure of the success of a Kiwanis club. It is not what 
we say about things, not how much we admire each other, 
or how much fun we and our wives are having, which counts. 
It is what we do to accomplish the objectives and objects of 
Kiwanis. 

The figures in the matter are edifying. In the years 
previous to 1934, the average number of clubs making 
achievement reports was 250. Doubtless the thought that 
this was a contest in which the big or the wealthy clubs 
were certain to capture the prizes, kept many of the smaller 
clubs from making reports. 

The steady education of the clubs showed them that 
achievement reports are little more than a stock taking of 
accomplishments to create pride in the membership over 
what has been accomplished, or to show the membership that 
the club is not fully living up to its opportunities. 

That this education has been effective is shown in the 
steady growth in the number of clubs making achievement 
reports. In 1934, 431 clubs made reports; in 1935 the num- 
ber was almost doubled, 883 reports being filed with the dis- 
tricts. In 1936, there came in 1105 reports, and last year, 
1937, the number rose to 1362 clubs reporting. 

The increase has been steady. The effect on the clubs 
has been fine. The International organization has been 
enabled to tabulate many more of the good jobs of Kiwanis 
work done by the clubs. More than thirty-five thousand 
constructive Kiwanis activities are listed in these reports. 

It is a fine showing, and it is to be hoped that before very 
long, every club in the organization will join in this annual 
stock-taking of achievements, and in so doing get a better 
idea of its own efficiency in Kiwanis work. 
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Washing dishes at ten dollars a week is servitude. 
Washing dishes for nothing is love. 


THE CRIMINAL IN THE MAKING 


SSOCIATION' with undesirable 
companions while young is one of 
the great underlying causes of a crim- 
inal career. There has never been much 
reason to doubt this fact, but the New 
Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commis- 
sion was not willing to depend on theory, 
and insisted on facts. 

The commission questioned hundreds 
of criminals and delinquents in the penal institutions of the 
state, directing the questions toward discovering the cause 
of crime. Inquiry was made into early experiences, reac- 
tions to discipline, first misconduct, home environment, 
family and school experience. 

Seventy-one per cent of the boys and men admitted that 
they had gone with bad or mixed gangs when children, the 
word “mixed” referring to gangs partly bad and partly 
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good. More than fifty per cent remembered having asso- 
ciated with boys of their own age, or older, who had served 
sentences in institutions. Still more disturbing was the 
fact that nearly as many recalled having taken part in law 
breaking with such boys. 

The conclusion of the commission is that it is not safe 
to allow boys to run loose in the streets. 

A relationship was found to exist between the use of play- 
grounds and streets. Of those who used the public play- 
grounds, sixty-six per cent declared they also went with bad 
or mixed gangs, while of those who said they passed most 
of their time in the streets, eighty per cent admitted asso- 
ciating with the juvenile criminal gangs. 

The report is discouraging, of course. But here is a set 
of facts which must be looked in the face. The devil does 
find work for idle hands to do, and the town which makes 
no provision for some amusements, games or entertainment 
for its youth during school vacation time, is breeding crim- 
inals and delinquents. 

Playgrounds, swimming pools, Boy Scout work, amateur 
baseball leagues, marble tournaments, pet shows and a hun- 
dred other youth activities, may well be taken up by Kiwanis 
clubs, not only for the happiness they will bring to the boys, 
but to divert their exuberance and energy into constructive 
rather than destructive channels. 

Remember, too, that you cannot keep your own boy in a 
glass case wrapped in cotton batting. He must and will 
associate with other boys, and the more you do to help those 
other boys, the better influence they will be in your boy’s life. 
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A deep student of humanity says that if college 

girls want to be popular, they must not know too 

much. Which explains why most college girls are 
so popular. 


METROPOLITAN KIWANIS 


|N THE average American city of half 

a million inhabitants, there are thirty 
to forty lodges of most of the great fra- 
ternal organizations. This has been 
found advantageous because inter-lodge 
meetings, inter-lodge visits, the ex- 
change of degree teams, and large 
gatherings of the group as a whole, 
hold the membership interest. In friend- 
ly rivalry, in exchange of experiences and in general morale, 
the organization as a whole benefits from this multiplicity 
of individual lodges. 

In the early days of Kiwanis, when we were feeling our 
way and establishing our policies, there was some debate 
as to whether it was advisable to have more than one Ki- 
wanis club in a metropolitan area. This doubt, if it ever 
existed, has been eliminated. Those metropolitan areas 
which have seen fit to establish more than one club, have 
never regretted their determination, because like the great 
fraternities, they also have found that friendly rivalry, ex- 
change of visits, and the opportunity to make up attendance, 
have proved of great benefit. 

Chicago, with its two dozen clubs, is a splendid example 
of the advantages of the plan. Half a dozen other large 
cities have taken up the idea and are establishing clubs in 
various vantage points where there are smaller business 
areas, and where purely local interests are added to their 
interest in the city as a whole. 

Too much encouragement cannot be given to the promo- 
tion of this idea. In every case where it has been tried, its 
results have surprised the most sanguine advocates of the 
plan. It is to be hoped that not a single metropolitan city 
will fail to take up the plan and add other clubs to the ex- 
isting central club. 

It is easy for one club in a large city to become unwieldy 
because of its large membership. A glance at the attendance 
records of the clubs with a large membership show them to 
be far below the attendance average of the clubs with a 
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smaller membership. It is also true that it is impossible 
in the larger clubs to develop that close friendship which is 
possible in the smaller clubs. 

There is yet another angle to the matter. It is incredible 
to think that such a city as Chicago would have had a total 
Kiwanis membership as great as it now has, had it been 
willing to sit tight with a single club. Even had the large 
membership been possible.in a single club, it would have 
been almost impossible to find a place for so large a group 
to have luncheon, or for the members of that group to have 
been able to function as a proper club because of the lack 
of club spirit. 

Taken from any viewpoint, the metropolitan area is much 
better off, the parent club is much better off, and Kiwanis 
International is much better off if there is one Kiwanis club 
in each distinct community area with approximately two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, although that figure is only 
comparative and depends entirely upon local conditions. 
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The magazines are filled with questionnaires to 

determine how popular you are. How about 

walking down Main Street in your town, and 

counting the number of people who greet you 
with a smile? 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


LL praise to that doctor or lawyer 
who went to the local high school 
and talked to the students about the 
problems and rewards of his profession. 
All praise to that eloquent fellow who 
was shrewd enough to make his address 
to the graduates on commencement day 
a talk on vocational guidance and the 
sadness of the square peg in the round 
hole. 

All praise to that man who took time to prepare and de- 
liver a radio address over the Kiwanis hour on the subject 
of vocational guidance. 

All these men, and others working along similar lines, de- 
serve all the praise in the world for their expenditure of 
time and thought on this vital problem. 

But the men who have given real thought to the problem 
would be the first to say that one less voluble Kiwanian 
who took upon himself the task of seeing to it that just one 
boy or one girl graduate found his right niche in the world, 
has done a bigger job than all these eloquent speakers. 

No man in Kiwanis fails to recognize the importance of 
vocational guidance work in the schools. But there are many 
speechless Kiwanians who fail to see that they can do a 
much bigger job of vocational guidance than the most elo- 
quent man in the club. It is so simple a task that it is often 
overlooked. 

Let the man who is really interested get in touch with just 
one boy or one girl and have a quiet, earnest talk with the 
youngster, find out what his aims, hopes and ambitions are, 
as well as his natural ability. Then let him take time enough 
to try to fit this one individual youth into a place in the 
world where he will have a chance to build into his ambition. 

The one man who acts instead of talks, has accomplished 
more in the sight of God and in the sight of those who have 
made vocational guidance a study, than he would if he had 
made the most eloquent and exhaustive speech ever made on 
the subject. 

There are dozens of volumes on the theory of vocational 
guidance. There are fully as many more on the statistics 
of the subject. It is well to read all of these if you are in- 
terested, because there is much real information in them. 
But reading about it is not one-tenth as important as doing 
something about it. 

Vocational guidance, reduced to its last analysis, means 
getting a boy a job suited to his natural abilities, and that is 
something any Kiwanian can do for any normal boy without 
any roll of drums or blare of trumpets. 
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Amoskeag—A Job of Rebuilding 


The author of this article has 
gained a fine reputation as an 
able Chamber of Commerce 
executive through his work in 
Manchester and elsewhere. A 
recent address in East Texas 
brought splendid newspaper 
praise. 


facturing Company of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, is a most. inter- 
esting one. 

On January 31, 1810, a company was 
organized under the name of ‘“Pro- 
prietors of the Amoskeag Cotton & 
Wool Manufactory.” This was the first 
time the word which has since become 
world-known was associated with manu- 
facturing in the vicinity of Manchester. 

This company was_ incorporated 
under the date of June 5, 1810, under 
the name of “Amoskeag Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing Company.” At 
this time they enlarged the original 
mill into a wooden building of two 
stories in height, forty feet square and 
immediately began the spinning of cot- 
ton yarn. 

The business of Amoskeag prospered 
and the complete success of manufac- 
turing seemed assured. However, at 
the close of the War of 1812, in con- 
sequence of the large amount of goods 
rushed into this country from abroad, 
along with all other factories in New 
England, the Amoskeag Company was 
completely prostrated through no fault 
of its management. 


Many Up-hill Battles 


The story of the beginning of the 
Amoskeag is full of up-hill battles and 
bitter financial struggles. Finally on 
December 17, 1825, a new organiza- 
tion was completed. This new organi- 
zation carried the name of “The Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company.” From 
that day began an unbroken story of 
the rise and struggle of manufacturing 
of Amoskeag products in this New Eng- 
land city. 

In April, 1826, active operations 
were begun. A. C. A. ticking, one of 
their most widely-known products, 
derived its name, no doubt, from 
Amoskeag Company, the additional 
“A” being added to signify the finest 
and best quality. 

An interesting item in the operating 
of this early plant is the fact that a 
bell was rung to call the workers to 
work in the early morning, and at nine 


T ti story of the Amoskeag Manu- 


By WILLIAM H. ZELLER 


Member, International Committee on Business Standards; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Manchester, New Hampshire 


o’clock again in the evening to warn 
them to discard the cares of the day 
and seek repose of night that they 
might find renewed strength for an- 
other day’s toil. 

In 1831, the annual payroll of the 
Amoskeag Company amounted _ to 
$36,296. Five years later, it had been 
increased to $50,901. 

In 1838, just one hundred years ago, 
the then Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company builded a town upon paper, 
and with their customary promptness 
of action they proceeded to carry out 
the plan. Surveys were made, streets 
were laid out and house lots plotted. 

In 1841, more new mills had been 
constructed and the payroll had now 
been increased to the annual amount 
of $84,831. 

On January 24, 1842, the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company originated 
the first banking system in the town, 
and accepted deposits of employes as 
a courtesy. In 1856, a regular bank 
was organized at which time the Amos- 
keag turned over to their employes the 
amount they had paid. This they paid 
to their depositors as they called for 
the money, together with interest at 
the rate of six per cent. 

In 1846, after more new mills had 
been started, the payroll had reached 
the annual figure of $485,680. 

In 1848, a machine shop and a 
foundry were added in order to render 
a more complete service to the manu- 
facturing company. Immediately they 
received a request to build a railroad 
locomotive. This they did. A year 
later this locomotive steamed out of 
the yard under its own power. This 
locomotive proved so satisfactory that 
orders began to overlap each other. 

In 1859, a few years later, they had 
constructed and delivered 232 loco- 
motives. 

In 1879, they received a request to 
build a fire engine. This they did and 
they proved so satisfactory that in 
all, 550 of these fire engines were built 
and shipped to all parts of the United 
States. Examination of the records of 
the Amoskeag reveals the fact that 
they were also sent to seven foreign 
countries. 

This branch of the business was 
sold out in 1876. 

In 1889, a large mill, 103 x 533 
feet was constructed. A few years 
later this was increased to 900 feet in 
length. The payroll at this time had 
reached the annual figure of $2,678,- 
851.00. 

Then along came the panic of 1892 
and 1893 when the payroll was sub- 


stantially reduced. However, eight 
years later this payroll was the largest 
it had ever been in the history of the 
company up to that time. 

At the World’s Fair held in London 
in 1851, the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company was awarded the first and 
only prize on their fabrics, tickings, 
flannels, sheetings, etc. Later they won 
many medals in international exhibits 
and their product was known over 
the entire world. 

I believe fourteen Presidents of the 
United States have visited the Amos- 
keag plant. Among those we know 
definitely visited the plant were Presi- 
dent Jackson, President Polk, President 
Hayes, President Harrison, President 
Lincoln, President Grant, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and President 
Taft. 


Plays Important 
Part in History 

This huge plant, from time to time, 
has played a most important part in the 
history of these United States. During 
the Civil War they made and delivered 
to the government 25,000 Springfield 
rifles. They also, during this time, 
loaned the government almost one-half 
million dollars. 

At its peak, the annual payroll of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
amounted to more than fourteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

This great Amoskeag mill, in a way, 
reminds the writer of a huge iceberg. 
An iceberg is imposing to the eye. It 
rides beautifully along, very much in- 
different to the ocean swell, balanced 
as it is by a far greater mass many 
times larger unmoved below the sur- 
face of the waters. It stands, or should 
we say, floats steadily and apparently 
dominant as a mountain. 

However, the incessant action of the 
warmer currents gnawing away at its 
base, eventually has its way. Sud- 
denly the huge berg upsets with an 
enormous splashing and rocks violently 
to and fro, finally coming to rest upon 
its new center of gravity. 

The action of various currents of 
water gnawing away at the base of the 
iceberg has its way. Likewise Japanese 
competition, the gradual moving to the 
South of the textile industry where 
labor was cheaper, along with numer- 
ous other contributing causes gnawing 
away at the very base of the huge 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
finally had their way and over it went, 
with a terrific splash, a splash that not 
only rocked Manchester and New 

(Turn to page 441) 
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International Committee Suggestions 





SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN 
THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 


By JULIUS DINGFELDER ? 


Chairman of Committee 


ASTER having passed, what are the 

ways by which we Kiwanians may 
continue to exercise the privilege of 
our support to our churches and help 
create and stimulate this spirit in our 
fellow men? 

1. Let us strive to be an outstand- 
ing example through our active par- 
ticipation in church life. 

2. Invite men of your club and ac- 
quaintance to attend church services. 
Do not seek to pledge them. 

38. At one of your club meetings, 
ask a number of your members to 
answer the question, ‘““‘Why I go to 
church?”’ 

4. Correct wrong notions about 
church attendance. “It is not a sign 
of goodness but a place to rededicate 
yourself to spiritual living.’ 

5. In communities where there are 
many visitors in the summer or at 
other times supply a church directory 
not only to visiting Kiwanians but with 
the aid of your Chamber of Commerce 
to all visitors. Check that such are dis- 
played in hotel lobbies and other stra- 
tegic public places. 

6. Sponsor evening of inter-denomi- 
national good will, having Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish laymen as speak- 
ers, subject to be chosen by your local 
committee. 

7. For your graduation exercises at 
schools, sponsor essay contest on “The 
Bible Story I Like Best and Why.” 
Donate as reward for the best essay a 
Bible with dedicatory inscription by 
the Kiwanis club, or some other ap- 
propriate award. 

8. Support Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, Young Peoples Leagues, etc., 
of your churches; sponsor outdoor 
meetings, inviting the youth groups of 
all churches at one gathering. 

9. Endeavor to develop some pub- 
licity, and endeavor especially to have 
local newspapers carry at least one edi- 
torial a year on the significant Kiwanis 
objective “Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims.” 

10. Arrange broadcasts of impres- 
sive programs which will emphasize 
the fellowship of faiths and the vital 
need of religion. 

11. Ask club secretaries to notify 
other clubs when Kiwanians who are 


church members move to their towns 
so that the clergy may be advised and 
may contact these families. 

12. Have committee men visit the 
shut-ins, hospital patients and prison- 
ers to the purpose of giving spiritual 
help and to distribute good periodicals. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By Z. M. WALTER 
Chairman of Committee 


THE inevitable question of youth is 

“What Shall I Do?”. In attempting 
to help youth find an answer to this 
question Kiwanis can be of valuable 
service through helping the boy and 
girl to answer the question ‘‘What op- 
portunities are there for me?” Our 
children are more puzzled than any 
generation of youth ever has been. 
Jobs, positions, and possibilities are the 
most serious prcblems' confronting 
them. Your Kiwanis club can assist 
the public schools by placing in the 
school library occupational reference 
material that is reliable and under- 
standable. Authoritative material may 
be secured from various sources such 
as: 

The Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion, New York City. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton. 

U.S. Department of 
Washington. 

The Institute for Research, Chicago. 

Kiwanis International Headquarters, 
Chicago. 

A few clubs have supplied books for 
a shelf in the high school library in 
order that each student might have 
access to reliable information about 
various occupations. The following list 
of new books is recommended to clubs 
interested in providing such material 
for the youth of their community: 

CAREERS AHEAD, Cottler and 
Brecht—Little, Brown & Co. ($1.25). 

PERSONAL AND SOCIAL AD- 
JUSTMENT, Uhl and Powers—Mac- 
millan. 

OCCUPATIONAL CIVICS, Giles— 
Maemillan ($1.50). 

PLANNING A CAREER, Smith and 
Blough—American Book Company 
($1.44). 

BEYOND THE SCHOOL, Rexford, 
Smith, Sellin and Frabbito—Henry 
Holt Co. 

CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION, 


Commerce, 





Ziegler-Jaquette—John Winston Co. 
($1.20). 

VOCATIONS, Proctor—Houghton 
Mifflin Company ($1.48). 

GUIDANCE FOR YOUTH, Davis— 
Ginn and Company ($1.56). 

MAKING THE MOST OF HIGH 
SCHOOL, Hill and Mosher—Laidlaw 
($0.96). 

It is suggested that your committee 
visit the school library and find out 
what books are available and what ad- 
ditional books are desired by the school 
authorities along this line. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


By LUTHER M. FEEGER 
Chairman of Committee 


IWANIS clubs can stimulate the in- 

terests of their members in public 
affairs by providing them with copies 
of five pamphlets which the Kiwanis 
Club of Baltimore in codperation with 
the Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, 
prepared last year. . The pamphlets 
contain a list of books on Public Affairs 
and Citizenship. 

Because of the success and interest 
of the Baltimore Kiwanis club in dis- 
tributing these leaflets the Public Li- 
brary offered to supply leaflets to other 
Kiwanis clubs throughout the country 
at cost with imprint of each club’s 
name. 

The Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States earnestly recom- 
mends that Kiwanis clubs ohtain copies 
of the pamphlets, which are offered by 
the Enoch Pratt Library on the basis 
of service, without any commercial 
background. The titles of the leaflets 
are “From Colony to Commonwealth” ; 
“From Frontier to Reconstruction”; 
“The Citizen’s Job”; “‘The Constitu- 
tion”; “Practical Politics.” 

The lists are available at only the 
cost of the paper, presswork and han- 
dling as follows: 100 of a kind, $3.00; 
300 of a kind, $5.00; 500 of a kind, 
$6.00; 1,000 of a kind, $10.00; 2,500 
of a kind, $20.00; 5,000 of a kind, 
$25.00. These prices include a two- 
line imprint of the club’s name. Send 
orders direct to the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, Cathe- 
dral, Franklin and Mulberry streets. 
This is not a commercial venture but a 
project in public affairs prepared by the 
Baltimore club in codperation with the 
library. 
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LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


IEUTENANT Governor W. Regie 

Hatchell of West Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, presided at a fine divisional meet- 
ing at which there were present 64 
Kiwanians representing the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Rayville, West Monroe, Bas- 
trop, Ruston, Shreveport and Monroe, 
Louisiana. President Robert S. Har- 
gis of Rayville was master of ceremo- 
nies and there was a fine talk by Presi- 
dent Clarence E. Faulk of Ruston and 
one by Past District Governor F. K. 
Hirsch of Monroe. 

The thirty clubs constituting the dis- 
trict will gather in Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, for their annual district conven- 
tion on September 4, 5 and 6. Edmund 
Taylor is chairman of the committee 
in charge. Each club in the district 
will receive a beautifully bound sou- 
venir booklet containing about 30 
views of Greenville, showing places 
that will be of interest to those at- 
tending the convention. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
moonlight ride on Lake Ferguson and 
the Yacht Club and the Country Club 
have volunteered the privileges of 
their respective clubs to the visiting 
delegates. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
XTENSIVE plans are being made 
by the officers of the Rocky Moun- 

tain District for the convention, Sep- 

tember 4, 5 and 6, in Estes Park. In- 
vitations are extended to all Kiwanians, 
their wives and other members of their 
families to take advantage of the con- 
vention to enjoy a fine vacation trip. 

Headquarters for the convention 
will be in the Stanley Hotel where ex- 
ceptional- convention facilities . are 
available. The auditorium is a sepa- 
rate building with seating capacity for 
more than 500 and floor space measur- 
ing some 2800 square feet. There is an 
ample stage. In the two hotel build- 
ings there are many rooms available 

for exhibits and group meetings. A 

convention here holds its business ses- 

sions and conducts its social activities 
all under one roof. 

Constantly improving transportation 
facilities bring the wonderful, natural 
attractions of Estes Park ever closer. 













Step from a fast overnight train at 
Denver to a modern motor-bus and 
you are here for luncheon. A new, oil 
surfaced highway threading the Big 
Thompson Canyon for twenty-five miles 
insures travel satisfaction. It is a 
most important link in trans-continen- 
tal travel for it connects conveniently 
with roads from Denver, from the 
Platte River territory and from Chey- 
enne. At Estes Park it joins the Trail 
Ridge road to carry you over the Con- 
tinental Divide in Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

Within the 405 square miles of rug- 
ged terrain which constitutes the park 
are 65 peaks above 10,000 feet in al- 
titude. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
O* May 13 District Governor Wil- 
liam F. Goodell of Louisville, 
Kentucky, officially presented the char- 
ter to the new Kiwanis Club of Hazard, 
Kentucky. The meeting was well at- 
tended by Kiwanians from Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia and numerous 
telegrams from other Kiwanis clubs 
not officially represented were read. 
The sponsoring club of Jackson, Ken- 
tucky, presented the new club with an 
engraved gong and gavel, the district 
presented an American 
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and standard, the gift of the district. 
Lexington and Danville Kiwanians gave 
the new club a gong and gavel, while 
the sponsoring club of Jackson pre- 
sented a Canadian flag. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the West Liberty club: 
President—Walter M. Gardner; Vice 
President—James Blaine Nickell; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Wm. Goebel Rat- 
liff; Directors—Cortis Kash Stacy, 
Wm. Oscar Pelfrey, Bernard Ernest 
Whitt, Herschell Bayliss Murray, 
Charles Patrick Henry, Ova O. Haney 
and Tom Henry Caskey. 

Out of a total number of clubs 
built in Kiwanis International dur- 
ing the first five months of the current 
year, the Kiwanis Club of Jackson, 
with 24 members, has had the honor 
of sponsoring two of them. Much 
credit, also, is due Oliver A. Kays, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Extension, and Lieutenant Governor 
Edgar Richardson, for their aggressive 
work on behalf of these new clubs. 

July has been designated by Gover- 
nor Goodell as Kentucky-Tennessee 
Inter-Club Month, which should serve 
as an added stimulant to the suc¢essful 
work of Galen White, chairman of 
the District Committee on Inter-Club 





flag and standard, and 
the Lexington club pre- 
sented a Canadian flag. 

The officers and di- 
rectors of the Hazard 
club are: President—H. 
M. Gallaher; Vice Pres- 
ident—W. H. Combs; 
Secretary—Dick Good- 
lette; Treasurer—Car- 
son. Cornett; _ Directors 
—E. -P. Phelps, George . 
Flynn, J. I. Clifford, C. 
D. Marsh, S. H. Powell, 
Jr., Fred Snyder and M. 
I. Davis. 

On June 13 the new 
club of West Liberty, 
Kentucky, was officially 
welcomed into the dis- 
trict at a very colorful 
meeting. This charter 
was also presented by 
District Governor Good- 
ell with an American flag 





Headquarters for the District Convention of the Rocky Mountain 
District will be the Stanley Hotel, above, picturesquely located 
in Estes Park. Exceptional convention facilities here are assured. 
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The committee in charge of the District Convention of the Minnesota-Dakotas District and Western 
Canada District to be held in Hibbing, Minnesota, on August 21, 22 and 23, recently held a meeting 
in Hibbing to discuss plans for what promises to be an outstanding convention. Seated, left to right: R. 
J. Quigley, chairman of the Housing and Luncheons Committee; Cecil F. Garland, president, Fort 
Frances; R. Armistead Grady, district secretary-treasurer; George Kienholz, district governor, Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District; Ed. G. Bricker, district governor, Western Canada District; John McVey. Fort 


Frances ; 
Standing, left to right: 


N. Harris, gree Hibbing; and D. H. Murdock, president, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
. R. Savage, Hibbing, Executive Committee; Russel H. Larson, secretary, 


Fort Frances; Jerry Lammers, Madison, South Dakota, Program Committee; Charles N. Olien, Hibbing, 

Executive Committee; A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota, immediate past district governor and chair- 

man, Program Committee; A. L. Egge, Hibbing, Executive Committee; and S. E. Brennen, Winnipeg 
chairman, Convention Committee. 


Relations. 

Murfreesboro recently entertained 
all the clubs of Division VI, Past Gov- 
ernor Spencer J. McCallie and Lieuten- 
ant Governor Joseph Boillin, Jr., be- 
ing the speakers. On the following 
day Paintsville was host to all the 
clubs of Division I. 

On April 26, Oneida entertained the 
clubs of Division VIII. 

Chattanooga’s ladies’ night party, 
on the same evening, was also attended 
by a number of Kiwanians from sur- 
rounding clubs. 

On May 5, Bowling Green enter- 
tained all the clubs in Division V with 
an amateur contest participated in by 
the clubs in the division, the winners 
being awarded a free trip to the dis- 
trict convention at Knoxville in Octo- 
ber. On May 24, Big Stone Gap, 
Virginia, was host at an inter-club 
meeting for the clubs in Division IX, 
and on June 9, a unique inter-club 
dinner and barge dance were held at 
Frankfort for the clubs of Division 
IV. A large number of Kiwanians 
from Lexington, in Division II also 
attended. After the dinner dancing was 
enjoyed. 

There has been a marked increase 
in new members and attendance in 
the district during the current year. 
There are a number of attendance con- 
tests in effect. One of these is in 
Division VII where the various clubs 
have been competing since April 1. 
One of the immediate results of this 
race has been a challenge by Division 
V to an inter-division contest, which 
is to run from April 1 to September 
30, with the winner to be presented 
at the district convention in Knox- 
ville. Jack Myers, chairman of the 
District Committee on Attendance, 
has also lined up the Tennessee di- 
visions against the Kentucky divisions 
in an effort to stimulate attendance 


for the period terminating with the 
district convention in October. At 
the present time Kentucky leads the 
Tennessee divisions but indications 
are that Tennessee divisions will not 
long remain in second place. 

The District Board Meeting held at 
Knoxville late in April was well at- 
tended and proved an inspiration to 
all. In addition to the district officers, 
four past governors, six lieutenant gov- 
ernors, twelve district committee chair- 
men and five other Kiwanians met in 
a business session to discuss progress 
and activities throughout the district 
and to make plans for the future, espe- 
cially in connection with the District 
Convention, which is to be held at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on October 6, 
7 and 8. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


[NTERNA TIONAL good will between 
nations and neighbors will be the 
keynote of the Minnesota-Dakotas and 
Western Canada District Convention to 
be held in Hibbing, August 21, 22 and 
23. Delegations from Canada, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota emphasized this 
creed as they met in Hibbing recently to 
discuss the preliminary plans and to 
prepare for what is expected to be the 
biggest Kiwanis gathering held in the 
Northwest in many years. 

Enthusiasm particularly among the 
Winnipeg club and neighboring Cana- 
dian clubs is at a high pitch and vari- 
ous speakers stated that the approach- 
ing district meeting offered a splendid 
opportunity to emphasize good will 
between the United States and Canada. 
Winnipeg Kiwanians with a reputation 
for successfully conducting good will 
tours, stated that the Western Cana- 
dian delegates would be met at Winni- 
peg and escorted to the Ore Capital. 

President D. H. Murdoch and Secre- 
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tary Arthur E. Parker of the Winnipeg 
club, District Governor Ed. G. Bricker 
and S. E. Brennen, chairman of the 
Convention Committee, were officially 
welcomed to Hibbing by President C. 
N. Harris. Twenty-five members of 
the Hibbing club heard Immediate Past 
District Governor Alloys F. Branton 
of Willmar, Minnesota, chairman of the 
Program Committee, outline the plans 
for the convention and were assigned 
duties of which they will be in charge 
during the convention. Plans for speak- 
ers, housing, publicity, tours and en- 
tertainment were all discussed. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


CHARTER presentations are the or- 

der of the day in the district. Fol- 
lowing his visit to Bridgewater, Nova 
Scotia, early in May, when he pre- 
sented the charter to that new club, 
District Governor R. Ivan Moore of 
Lindsay, Ontario, has presented char- 
ters to the Kiwanis Clubs of Rouyn, 
on June 7, and to South Porcupine on 
June 9. Around these charter night 
meetings were built very fine inter- 
club meetings which have gone far to 
increase the fine Kiwanis spirit already 
prevailing. 

The special inter-club period of vis- 
itation which terminated May 31 
brought fruitful response in every di- 
vision of the district. 

Under the leadership of James Scru- 
ton, chairman of the club’s Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations, 27 Toronto 
Kiwanians and a number of ladies met 
with the Kiwanis Club of Lindsay in 
a delightful inter-club meeting on May 
17. An abundance of choice Kiwanis 
friendship, an excellent program of 
music, addresses and a bounteous din- 
ner combined to make this one of 
the happiest of evenings. The guests 
were welcomed by District Governor 
Moore of the host club. Guest speak- 
er Walter Kiehn, a member of the 
Toronto club, spoke on “Getting Your 
Slice of Big Apple.” It was a prac- 
tical address delivered in a unique 
way and it was thoroughly enjoyed 
by everyone present. All in all, the 
evening was just another link in the 
Lindsay-Toronto friendship chain. 

Back in 1927, under the governor- 
ship of W. R. Cockburn, “‘K-Ray,” the 
official publication of the district, eame 
into being. The first editor, J. Smyth 
Carter, then serving as district secre- 
tary, carried on the good work until 
May, 1938, a period of nearly 12 years, 
when, at his request, he was relieved 
of the task. His successor is Secretary 
Alex. L. Deachman of the Riverdale, 
Toronto, club, who began his duties 
with the June issue of “K-Ray.” Sec- 
retary Deachman has every appearance 
of measuring up well to his new task. 

The Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, was host recently to Michigan 
Sault Ste. Marie Kiwanians at a meet- 
ing in commemoration of United 
States-Canada Week. Greetings and 
messages of good will from Prime Min- 
ister W. L. Mackenzie King, Interna- 
tional President F. Trafford Taylor, 
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K.C. of St. Boniface, Manitoba, and 
from neighboring clubs were received 
on this occasion, which also marked the 
anniversary of the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment. 

The program was in charge of N. A. 
Cowie, chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations of the Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, club. The principal 
speaker of the day was Glen Blackburn 
of the Episcopal Church of St. James, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. He was 
introduced by Ernest Cox, chairman of 
the Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
of the Michigan “Soo” Club. The mes- 
sage from Prime Minister King was 
read to the gathering by George West- 
man of the host club. The address of 
welcome to the Michigan club was 
made by Vice President Nigel Kensit 
and President Jay Gerrie of the visit- 
ing club responded. 


NEW ENGLAND 

WENTY-NINE visiting clubs were 

represented at the splendid inter- 
club charter meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of The Hamptons, New Hamp- 
shire, there being a total attendance 
of 353 Kiwanians and ladies. 

An exceptionally fine program was 
offered which included the invocation 
by the Rev. R. Waldo E. DeWolfe of 
The Hamptons club; group singing dur- 
ing the dinner led by Harold M. Foss 
of the Dover, New Hampshire, club; 
the introduction of the toastmaster, 
Lieutenant Governor C. L. Vitty of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, by President Roy 
W. Gillmore of The Hamptons; an ad- 
dress of welcome by James W. Tucker, 
secretary of The Hampton Beach 
Chamber of Commerce; the introduc- 
tion of officers and guests by the toast- 
master; remarks by George C. Clarke 
of Marlboro, chairman of the District 
Committee on Extension; and the high- 
light of the day, the address by Inter- 
national Trustee James P. Gallagher 
of Newton, Massachusetts. 

The following gifts were presented 
to the new club: a bell and gavel pre- 
sented by President Paul H. Blaisdell 





of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and accepted by 
President Gillmore; a Ki- 
wanis banner presented by 
President John Drake of 
Dover and accepted by Os- 
car J. Scammon; an Amer- 
ican flag presented by 
President John W. Hop- 
ley of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and accepted 
by the Treasurer Dean B. 
Merrill; a Canadian flag 
presented by President 
Edward G. Ouimet of St. 
Johnsbury and accepted 
by the Rev. DeWolfe; 
standards and staffs pre- 
sented by President Nor- 
man P. Randlett of La- 
conia, New Hampshire and 
accepted 


» . r L. lima, vocational _ 
by Arthu W. Honeycutt, Chapel Hill; L. B. Rogerson, Chapel Hill, member 
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Notables present at the district conference on yocational guidance 
held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, were the above gentlemen: 
Front row, left to right— Ralph Barbare, Darlington, South Caro- 


guidance chairman for Division VIII; Allison 


Penniman; and a record of the club’s Committee on Vocational Guidance; and George 


system presented by Dis- 
trict Secretary Grube B. 
Cornish of Portland, 
Maine, and accepted by 
Secretary James W. Tuck- 
er. 

The officers and directors of The 
Hamptons club are: President—Roy 
W. Gillmore; Vice President—Victor 
Grandmaison; Secretary—James W. 
Tucker; Treasurer—Dean B. Merrill; 
Directors—Fred Lorenz, Harold Ger- 
ber, Albert Z. Lamie, Edwin L. Batch- 
elder, Robert R. Calef, George H. La- 
mott and Oscar J. Scammon. 


CAROLINAS 


SHEVILLE, North Carolina, was 
the scene of an inter-club meet- 
ing of clubs in Division I, when more 
than 200 persons, Kiwanians and la- 
dies, gathered from Brevard, Morgan- 
ton, Lenoir, Marion, Tryon, Shelby, 
Hendersonville, North Carolina, and 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, attended. 
The group was addressed by District 
Governor Ames Haltiwanger of Co- 
lumbia. Lieutenant Governor James 
turner Pritchett of Lenoir had charge 





The above notables were present at the inter-club, Canadian Night Commemoration held at West- 
boro, Massachusetts, recently: Front row, left to right: Lieutenant Governor Andrew J. Halloran, 
Framingham, Massachusetts; District Governor George A. Harrison, Portland, Maine; Major Asa 
R. Minard, secretary of the Canadian Club of Boston, speaker; President Clyde W. Robbins, West- 
boro, presiding officer; and Leslie I. Williamson, president of the Canadian Club of Boston, speaker. 
Back row, left to right: Past President William N. Buxton, Westboro; Rufus Shaw, Westboro, 
former lieutenant governor; Roy Cooke, Orange, Massachusetts, former lieutenant governor; Presi- 


dent Homer Little, of Worcester, Massachusetts; Past District Governor John B. 
cester; Elmer Bennett, Worcester; and Thomas Babb, 


ensmore, Wor- 
orcester. 


Hellen, president of the Chapel Hill club. Back row, left to right 

—William M. 

secretary; Ames Haltiwanger, Columbia, South Carolina, district 

governor; Charles Armstrong, Salisbury, lieutenant governor ; 

Orin F. Crow, Columbia, editor of the K 

bert Hennig, Darlington, South Carolina, district secretary; and 
Rush H. Pearson, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Pugh, Chapel Hill, past president and former 


<arolina Kiwanian; Her- 


of the program and Immediate Past 
District Governor Joseph R. Sevier of 
Hendersonville introduced District 
Governor Haltiwanger. 

Following the governor’s talk on 
“Ideals of Kiwanians,’” the Kiwanians 
present participated in the adoption 
of a resolution condemning “Nazi, 
Fascist, Communist or any similar 
movement in the United States.” 

The meeting was concluded with the 
invitation of Deck Hull of Spartan- 
burg, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee. on Convention Program, for 
the entire group to attend the district 
convention in Spartanburg, October 
23-25. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Division V held 
an enthusiastic meeting with the Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, club as _ host. 
The following visiting clubs were rep- 
resented: Burlington, Chapel Hill, 
Durham, Henderson, Louisburg, Me- 
bane, Oxford and Roxboro, North Car- 
olina. Oxford was awarded a prize for 
having the greatest number of visitors 
present and a second prize for having 
the greatest percentage of its member- 
ship at the meeting (34). 

The program was in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Governor E. S. W. Dameron of 
Burlington. Dean E. L. Cloyd of Ra- 
leigh, former lieutenant governor, pre- 
sented the various prizes. Seated at 
the speakers’ table with Governor 
Haltiwanger were President Frank 
Watson of the Raleigh club; Secretary 
A. Wray White, also of the Raleigh 
club; Past District Governor Ralph 
Barker of Durham; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Dameron; Former Lieutenant 
Governor Cloyd and Frank H. Jeter of 
Raleigh. 

District Governor Haltiwanger was 
the guest speaker at a meeting of 
clubs in Division III held in Winston- 
Salem. Every club in the division was 
represented and some of them largely 
so. Lieutenant Governor C. W. Arm- 
strong of Salisbury, North Carolina, 
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was in charge of the meeting. The 
divisional meeting was also a, ladies 
night and many wives attended. 

Representatives of 25 Kiwanis clubs 
of the Carolinas District met at the 
Carolina Inn in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, for a one-day conference on 
Vocational Guidance as guests of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chapel Hill. Alison 
W. Honeycutt, a member of the host 
club and chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance, was in 
charge of the program, which included 
three sessions, luncheon, afternoon and 
dinner features. 

The luncheon meeting honored Dis- 
trict Governor Ames Haltiwanger of 
Columbia, South Carolina; Past Dis- 
trict Governor Herbert W. Hennig of 
Darlington, South Carolina, now dis- 
trict secretary; and Rush H. Pearson 
of Montgomery, Alabama, a member 
of the International Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance. Kiwanian Pearson 
outlined the work of the Montgomery 
club along the lines of vocational guid- 
ance, Secretary Hennig spoke briefly 
of plans for the International Conven- 
tion and District Governor Halti- 
wanger brought greetings. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with an address by Dr. Harl R. Doug- 
lass, a member of the National Youth 
Commission and head of the Division 
of Education of the Greater University 
of North Carolina. This address evoked 
general participation in a most helpful 
discussion of “The American Youth 
Problem,” which was the subject of 
Dr. Douglass’ address. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HIRTEEN visiting clubs were rep- 
resented at the charter night meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Benson, 
Omaha, Nebraska, the total atten- 
dance being 209. Aside from the host 
club the following clubs were repre- 


sented: Omaha, Denison, Dundee, 
Waterloo, North Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, Beatrice, Fremont, Norfolk, 


Sioux City, Storm Lake, Auburn and 
Chicago. 

Lieutenant Governor William F. 
Zimmerman presided and the presenta- 
tion of the charter was made by Dis- 
trict Governor William C. Jarnagin of 
Storm Lake. Greetings were extended 
the new club by President Ralph 
Swanson of Omaha, the sponsoring 
club. The address of the evening was 
made by Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Glenn L. Cavanaugh. District 
Secretary B. L. Holton introduced the 
guests of honor. Greetings were read 
from International President F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, K. C., International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker, Lieutenant 
Governor Howard A. Miller and from 
many well-wishing Kiwanis clubs. 

Gifts were presented the Benson 
club as follows: A Canadian flag by 
the past presjdents of the Omaha club; 
a United States flag by the Norfolk 
club; a Kiwanis banner by the Omaha 


club; a Kiwanis gavel by the Council - 


Bluffs club; and the president’s port- 


folio by the North Omaha club. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Benson, Omaha, club: 
President—William J. Claire; Vice 
President—Howard C. Keep; Secre- 
tary—James B. Dugher; Treasurer 
C. A. Kleeberger; Directors—J. D. 
Wolfe, R. G. Lewis, Charles O. Ander- 
son, William H. Sprague, John H. Mar- 
tig, Ernest A. Adams and Carl J. Gun- 
ther. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Wyits the ladies present to add bril- 


liance and color to the occasion, 
the Kiwanis Club of Middleburg was 
chartered on the evening of May 20. 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Clarence L. Connor of Chester de- 
livered an excellent message and Dis- 
trict Governor Peter R. Weimer of 
Connellsville presented the charter. 
Members of the sponsoring club, 
Miffinburg, were present as well as 
Lieutenant Governor Ralph Fertig and 
the chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Classification and Membership, 
Charles Wade. 

Officers and directors of the Middle- 
burg club are: President—Raymond C. 
Erdley; Vice President—A. Francis 
Gilbert; Secretary—Cyril F. Runkle; 
Treasurer—Harrison G. Winey; Direc- 
tors—Henry F. Ulrich, C. W. Straub, 
A. E. Snook, Palmer E. Dinius, Arthur 
M. Felker, Dewey Winey and George 
A. Erdley. 

Division II held its spring conference 
in Wilkinsburg with 10 clubs repre- 
sented at the afternoon conference and 
with 185 men representing every club 
for the evening meeting. District 
Governor Weimer was present along 
with District Secretary John J. Brady 
of Connellsville. The evening’s talk 
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was given by Kiwanian A, S. Bashore 
of Harrisburg. 

A spring conference of Division III 
was held at Brownsville. Among those 
present were International Trustee 
Frank E. Finley of Wilkinsburg and 
former Lieutenant Governor Leonard 
B. Keck of Greensburg and Harry A. 
Cotton of Brownsville. 

Division IV, at the time this report 
went to press, was making plans for 
an All Kiwanis Night at Beaver Falls 
on June 28 and an invitation-golf tour- 
nament and dinner at Ellwood City on 
June 20. 


OHIO 


IVISION V held its first divisional 

meeting at Lancaster, Ohio. The 
meeting started with a golf tournament 
in the afternoon, some 60 players tak- 
ing part. The Kiwanis Clubs of Co- 
lumbus, Delaware and Newark won the 
golf prizes. 

A banquet was held at 6:30 with 
representatives from 11 of the 12 clubs 
in the division, there being a total 
attendance of 230. Notables present 
at the meeting included District Gov- 
ernor Philip E. Auer, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Depew Head, District Secretary 
Pete Land, District Committee Chair- 
man H. F. Thayer; Past District Gov- 
ernor Wilby Hyde; and former Lieu- 
tenant Governors Sam Waldon, Ned 
Harrington, Fred White, Forrest Smith 
and Walter Bodurtha. The attendance 
prize was won by the Northern Colum- 
bus club, which nosed out the Logan 
club by a 27 per cent margin. 

The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by District Governor 
Auer who spoke on “My Bouquet of 
Memories.”’ 





The Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica, California, enjoyed the fellowship of two yisiting Kiwanians 

during the winter and early spring months, President Albert E. Willard of the Kiwanis Club of Galt, 

Ontario, and John Bauslaugh, a member of the Kiwanis Club of Brantford, Ontario. Before their 

departure, President Everett Boynton of Santa Monica, on behalf of the club, ptesented to each Cana- 

dian visitor a guest book for his respective club, with a suitable verse imprinted on parchment on the 

inside of each cover. In the above photograph are President Willard, President Boynton and 
<iwanian Bauslaugh. 
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The Wooster club, in celebration of 
its fifteenth anniversary, acted as host 
to Kiwanians from the visiting clubs of 
Canton, Coshocton, Massillon, New 
Philadelphia and Medina. Edmund F. 
Arras, past International president and 
past district governor, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Other notables present 
were District Governor Auer, Lieuten- 
ant Governor J. H. Lamneck, District 
Secretary Land, Past District Governor 
Albert R. Cox and former Lieutenant 
Governors Fred White, Sam Brainard, 
A. A. Bowers, Fred Karr, C. O. Wil- 
liamson and John D. McKee. The total 
attendance was 100. 

An inter-club, inter-district meeting 
was held at Bellaire with the following 
visiting clubs in Division II represent- 
ed: Martins Ferry, Marietta, Woods- 
field, Akron and Galion. West Vir- 
ginia clubs were represented’ by 
Moundsville, Clarksburg and Wheeling. 

The total attendance was 150 and 
District Governor Auer was the speak- 
er of the evening. Other guests of 
honor were Lieutenant Governor W. 
B. Starkey; District Secretary Land; 
District Committee Chairman K. G. 
former International Vice 
President and Past District Governor 
A. A. Schramm; former District Treas- 
urer Floyd A. Pfaff; and former Lieu- 
tenant Governors J. V. Nelson and 
Walter Kocher. From West Virginia 
the guests of honor were District Sec- 
retary Jack Cruise and former Inter- 
national Trustee and Past District 
Governor Albert Snedeker. 


Cooper; 


MICHIGAN 

IXTY-TWO of the sixty-four Ki- 

wanis clubs in the Michigan District 
have reported definite committees ap- 
pointed on Support of the Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims. Two have this 
work combined with other committees. 
Practically all of the sixty-four clubs 
are functioning in line with this ob- 
jective. 

About one-half of the clubs report 
one or more meetings held and nearly 
all have definite programs to be car- 
ried out during the remaining months 
of the year. Several clubs have held, 
arranged for or sponsored a number of 
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Seven Kiwanis editors met together at a luncheon meeting held in Clermont, Florida, recently. The 
above group includes five of the seven editors of the eight weekly newspapers in Lake County, Florida, 


all of whom are Kiwanians. Left to right, above, are: Ralph 


. Gore, editor, Lake County Citizen, 


Tavares; George Keller, editor, Topic, Mount Dora; Will Loomis, LaGrange, Illinois, president, 

National Editorial Association; Don M. Lochner, president, Florida Editortal Association and editor 

of the Clermont Press; Arthur W. Newett, editor, Leesburg Ledger and Groveland Graphic; Jess 

Lantz, editor, Florida Newspaper News, and John C. Lochner, Clermont, (father of Don Lochner), 
of the Florida Newspaper News. 


religious meetings. One club, Royal 
Oak, broadcast a service at which Dis- 
trict Governor Gladwin H. Lewis was 
the speaker. It is estimated for the 
first five months of the year that over 
75 definite religious programs have 
been held in the district for which Ki- 
wanis clubs have been responsible. 
Doubtless other meetings have been 
held along the line of this objective for 
which the clubs in the district might be 
given credit, but reports for these were 
not forwarded to the district com- 
mittee. 

Clubs in the district have been urged 
to plan for special observance of In- 
dependence Day and Loyalty Days, 
Saturday and Sunday, October 1 and 2. 
A follow-up campaign will be put on 
by the district committee suggesting 
plans for observing Loyalty Days and 
Thanksgiving. 

Three hundred Kiwanians and their 
ladies gathered at Dearborn on the eve- 
ning of May 24 for a celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Dearborn and a meeting of 
the new Division X. 








The Kiwanis Club of Dearborn, Michigan, celebrated its tenth anniversary at a splendid inter-club 
with clubs of Division X in attendance. 


The auditorium was carefully laid 
out and the decorations were designed 
to typify the leading industrial pursuit 
of each community club in the division. 
Wall murals by Kiwanian Ragnar Ar- 
nesen of Dearborn were used. The hall 
was decorated with green branches and 
flowers to denote the season. The clubs 
present were Wyandotte, Ecorse, East 
Dearborn, Monroe, River Rouge and 
Dearborn. A very fine program and 
dinner made the celebration an out- 
standing one. 

Dinner music was furnished by -the 
Dearborn Civic Orchestra. Foster Jones 
of Detroit, accompanied by Ernest 
Kandt of Dearborn, led the group sing- 
ing. President Earl Keim of the host 
club extended warm greetings to the 
guests and congratulated the chairman 
of the Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, Glenn Purdham, for a good job 
well done. On the program of events 
for the evening were Clarence B. Dawe, 
master of ceremonies; Mayor John L. 
Carey with a greeting from the city; 
remarks by Lieutenant Governor Fred 
Frostic; a charter history of the Dear- 
born club by Joseph Prance of Detroit; 
and remarks by Past District Governor 
Vernon E. Chase of East Dearborn and 
Past International Trustee Claude A. 
Dock of Northwest Detroit. Each club 
in the division put on a skit or small 
program for the entertainment of the 
guests. 

The evening was climaxed by: a sur- 
prise presentation and remarks by Dis- 
trict Secretary Forney W. Clement of 
Ann Arbor, who presented the 1937 
achievement award and banner in the 
Blue Division to the East Dearborn 
club for having the outstanding 
achievement record during the past 
calendar year. 

The final high note of the evening 
was the fine address by District Gov- 
ernor Gladwin H. Lewis, who empha- 
sized the importance and need of hu- 
man values. 
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Above is the committee in charge of the spring confetence and divisional moning held in Nutley, 
e 


New Jersey, recently. Back row, left to right—Carl H. Blocher, chairman of t 


Speakers Com- 


mittee; William Haeussler, chairman of Printing and Programs; Henry Gross, chairman of Prizes 
and Decorations; Murray Elters, secretary to the general committee in charge; William F. Harvey, 
Golf Committee; Lester Current, chairman of the Reception and Music. Front row, left to right— 
Mayor Fred V. Hugo of Rutherford, New Jersey; Oliver T. Somerville, president of the Rutherford- 
South Bergen club; George Kao, Chinese speaker; and George Weed, general chairman. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


OME 200 Kiwanians and ladies rep- 

resenting the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Rusk, Tyler, Henderson, Athens and 
Jacksonville met in an inter-club meet- 
ing at Love’s Lookout State Park for 
a barbecue and social meeting honoring 
five former lieutenant governors of 
Division I. President J. N. Bone of 
Jacksonville, the host club, was in 
charge of the program held at the am- 
phitheater following the barbecue. 
Lieutenant Governor Raymond Rob- 
bins of Athens was master of cere- 
monies for the occasion and, following 
an interesting program, introduced 
each of the five former lieutenant gov- 
ernors—Tom Ramey of Tyler, Eldredge 
Gregg of Rusk, William Gober of Jack- 
sonville, Pledger Burke of Tyler and 
C. D. Molloy of Jacksonville—who 
made short, extemporaneous speeches. 

Included in the program was group 
singing led by Kiwanian Gober, selec- 
tions by a male quartet from Rusk, 
accordion numbers, vocal numbers and 
an interesting exhibition of twirling 
the baton. 


FLORIDA 


WO hundred Kiwanians from Fort 

Pierce, Vero Beach, Clewiston, Del- 
ray Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Miami, 
Coral Gables, Orlando and Eustis at- 
tended the charter night meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of Stuart. 


Lieutenant Governor James E. 
Nobles of Fort Pierce acted as toast- 
master, District Governor Simeon R. 
Doyle of Tallahassee presented the 
charter and International Vice Presi- 
dent C. Harold Hippler of Eustis de- 
livered the address of the evening. 
Fort Pierce, the sponsoring club, pre- 
sented the American and Canadian 
flags and the flagstand to the new club 
and Lieutenant Governor Nobles pre- 
sented a Kiwanis bell and gavel. 


Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Stuart club: President— 


L. W. Barnes; Vice President—Bert 
D. Keck; Secretary-Treasurer — C. 
Clyde Atkins; Directors—L. E. 
Thomas, J. D. Parker, R. G. Spicer, 
W. N. Cromer, Ted T. Oughterson and 
Horace R. Lowery. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


N May 10 thirty-seven members of 

the Kiwanis Club of Chicago jour- 
neyed 115 miles by special car on the 
New York Central train for an inter- 
club meeting at Elkhart, Indiana. The 
ninth annual minstrel show given by 
the Chicago club was repeated before 
a large and enthusiastic audience of 
Elkhart Kiwanians and ladies and rep- 
resentatives from several nearby Ki- 
wanis clubs. Royal entertainment was 
provided by the host club in the way 
of golf and visits to Elkhart’s leading 
industries. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cairo, Illinois, 
was host at an inter-club, inter-dis- 
trict dinner meeting honoring Roswell 
M. Rennie of Cairo, lieutenant gover- 
nor in 1937. Clubs represented be- 
sides Cairo included Sikeston, Missou- 
ri, and Harrisburg, McLeansboro, Vi- 
enna and Carmi, Illinois. 

On the Kiwanians’ arrival at Cairo 
it was found that the weather man was 
not strictly in accord with the program 
of the day, for a heavy rain was falling. 
While it necessarily curtailed some 
golf activities, it also proved that a 
mere rainfall cannot dim the enthusi- 
asm of a good Kiwanian, for there was 
never an idle moment for anyone. 

The speaker of the day was Inter- 
national Trustee Charles B. Holman of 
West End, St. Louis, Missouri. His 
subject was, “Fools in Kiwanis.” 

The meeting was presided over by 
President Harry Johnson of the host 
club. Lieutenant Governor Arthur 
Gholson of McLeansboro gave a brief 
address in which he pointed out the 
room for growth in the district in the 
matter of new clubs. 
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Kiwanis Clubs Codperate in 


National Air Mail Week 


Hundreds of Kiwanis clubs assisted 
or in some cases directed the observance 
in their communities of National Air 
Mail Week. Official letters having to 
do with club and district activities were 
sent to International Headquarters and 
splendid publicity was given to the 
celebration in club and district bulle- 
tins. A letter of appreciation for the 
work of Kiwanis clubs was directed to 
Secretary Parker by Paul R. Younts, 
Executive Chairman of the National 
Air Mail Week Campaign, as follows: 

“Now that the National Air Mail 
Week is history I take great personal 
pleasure in thanking you and the 
entire membership of Kiwanis for 
their splendid codperation with their 
local and state chairmen and commit- 
tees in making this campaign suc- 
cessful. 

“T feel that the success of this 
campaign is directly attributable to 
fine codperation and team work all 
down the line. 

“Postmaster General Farley joins 
me in this expression of apprecia- 
tion.” 


Invite Kiwanians to Peace 


Tablet Dedication July 15 


Dedication ceremonies in connection 
with the placing of a Kiwanis Boundary 
Peace Tablet will be held at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, July 15, according to an 
announcement recently made. This is 
the marker sponsored by the Louisiana- 
Mississippi District. 

The Canadian Kiwanis clubs of St. 
Catharines, Thorold and Niagara Falls 
and the Niagara Falls, New York, clubs 
will be prominent in the ceremonies. 
Honorable Arthur B. De Mude, member 
of Parliament from Welland county, will 
represent the Canadian government and 
Honorable W. L. Houck, member of the 
Ontario Parliament will represent the 
Provincial government. District Gov- 
ernor Leo Lassalle has named Fred 
Williamson, former Lieutenant Gover- 
nor as official representative of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi district at the 
dedication ceremonies. Greetings will 
be extended in behalf of Governor Las- 
salle and Past Governor Rupert Cis- 
co, originator of the district’s plans for 
erecting of the tablet. Greetings will 
also come from Governor Richard W. 
Leche of Louisiana and Governor Hugh 
White of the state of Mississippi. 
Prominent leaders of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional are expected to be present. 

A block of native Louisiana rock 
will be used as the base for the tablet 
which is to be erected in Queen Victoria 
Park overlooking the Niagara River. 

Kiwanians who may be in that sec- 
tion or who may be able to make the 
trip to Niagara Falls are cordially in- 
vited to be present at the impressive 
ceremonies. 
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Americus, Georgia, Has Big 
Returns on a Small Investment 


In March, 1938, there came to the 
office of Dr. A. C. Primrose, president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Americus, 
Georgia, a nine year old lad who with 
his six brothers and sisters makes his 
home with his tenant farmer parents 
near Americus. 

This child was afflicted with a hare- 
lip and the defect was such that his 
earning capacity for life was definitely 
set at a very low figure as the family 
was without means to provide the edu- 
cation and environment that would 
overcome the resistance to gainful oc- 
cupation for this child. 

President Primrose immediately saw 
the need for a corrective operation and 
took the matter up with the Under- 
privileged Child Committee and it was 
decided to take the child to Atlanta, 
Georgia, for examination by Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Hamm, who does a great 
amount of work of this nature. Aiter 
going over the case, Dr. Hamm ex- 
pressed the opinion that a successful 
operation could be performed. When 
informed of the family background and 
of the interest of the Kiwanis club, Dr. 
Hamm readily and graciously offered 
his services without charge. It was 
determined that the hospital and inci- 
dental expenses in Atlanta would total 
approximately $50.00. Dr. Hamm re- 
quested that the chap be brought back 
in about ten days. 

The $50.00 expense was paid by the 
Board of Directors, and at the proper 
time, Gordon and his mother were 
taken to Atlanta by Past President 
Phil Jones. On account of some skin 
disturbances on the patient’s face, Dr. 
Hamm put off the operation until there 
could be cleared up, which required 
some two weeks. At that time, Gor- 
don and his mother were taken back 
to Atlanta by Mrs. Primrose and the 
operation was performed. Gordon re- 
mained in the hospital for about seven 
days and then came home a changed 
child. No longer would he suffer the 
imperfections of speech, nor would he 
be handicapped by this former dis- 
ability. 

The parents deeply expressed their 
appreciation for this deed and at the 
club’s request, Gordon was its guest 
at a regular meeting. 

When he was stood in a chair and 


CLUB 


ACTIVITIES 


introduced to the entire club, he was 


asked if there was anything he wanted 
to say. Not a word did he utter but 
the happy smile which cast a radiance 
over his whole face delivered to the 
club the appreciation that could not be 
expressed in words. 

Thus through the interest of Ki- 
wanians, with the help of a kind and 
generous surgeon, another life was 
diverted into channels that offer the 
opportunities for gainful and uplifting 
life where before such opportunities 
were not probable. 


Westboro, Massachusetts, 
Conducts Inter-Faith Meeting 


An interesting inter-faith meeting 
was conducted by the Westboro club 
a few weeks ago. For the first time in 
the history of the town all of the 
Catholic priests and the Protestant 
ministers were together for a supper 
and meeting. In addition a Rabbi was 
present from Worcester. 

President Clyde W. Robbins, Baptist 
minister, presided and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Father Thomas 
E. Shortell, professor of philosophy at 
Holy Cross College. Three other mem- 
bers of the club, adherents of the three 
communions, introduced the guests. 
The Rev. Robert S. Steven presented 








An “‘after’’ picture of Gordon Gilmore, for 
whom the Kiwanis Club of Americus, Georgia, 
provided an outstandingly successful operation. 
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five clergymen, who as resident or re- 
tired pastors represented the Protes- 
tant churches of the town. Judge 
Francis X. Reilly introduced the Cath- 
olic priests and Dr, Benjamin Cohen 
introduced Rabbi Isaiah Rockoysky. 

The weekly fraternizing of men of 
the three faiths within the club made 
possible this historic gathering of. all 
the religious leaders of the community 
in one common group. The spirit of 
friendliness and brotherhood was most 
pronounced and the townspeople in 
general have shown great interest 
in this coéperative fraternal and re- 
ligious venture. 


Mountain Grove, Missouri, Interested 
in Farming Activities 


The Committee on Rural and Urban 
Relations of the Mountain Grove club 
has been very active. It has sponsored 
a Poultry Day for Ozark poultry raisers 
and two rural meetings, one held at 
Blanche, Missouri, with R. E. Darrow 
the speaker of the day and with a good 
musical program, the other at Stony 
Point, with the same program. The 
same musical program was given re- 
cently at a community sing of rural and 
town folk. 

The club has adopted a garden project 
for the spring and summer months. 
This is under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which Lester 
Maddox is chairman. The plan is to 
furnish a plot of grémnd and free seeds 
to a selected group of youngsters who 
may profit from the work. The club is 
furnishing the necessary supervision 
throughout the planting and growing 
season. 


Mason City, lowa, Conducts 
Thirteenth Annual Hobby Show 


The thirteenth annual boys’ hobby 
show sponsored jointly by the Boys’ 
Work Committee of the Mason City club 
and by the Y.M.C.A. was the big event 
of the spring season. In preparation 
for the show 29 Kiwanians wrote let- 
ters, made telephone and personal calls 
on the boys urging their interest, and a 
large number of other members made 
talks in the various schools. Twenty- 
one individuals and firms, many of them 
Kiwanians, donated prizes. 

There were 500 entries by 160 boys 
and the clocked attendance at the ex- 
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In addition to the 
individual entries there were group 
exhibits by six Pioneer Clubs, two 
schools and the Kiwanis-sponsored boy 
scout troop. Adults were also encour- 
aged and nine of them had entries. On 
Saturday night at the conclusion of the 
show there was a formal program at 
which prizes and cups were awarded. 

The Y.W.C.A. sponsored a very suc- 
cessful girls’ show at their building 
during the same time. The Kiwanis 
club presented a president’s cup and 
also a nature cup through the Conser- 
vation Committee. 


hibit was 3,421. 


Blackwell, Oklahoma, 


Encourages Junior Police Patrolmen 


As a culmination of the year’s work, 
the Committees on Under-Privileged 
Child and Boys and Girls Work ar- 
ranged a program to which 52 junior 
police safety patrolmen were invited 
and were awarded efficiency certificates. 
The meal was furnished by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the city and the 
meeting was in charge of the members 
of the Blackwell club. President Howard 
Wilson acted as toastmaster and Wil- 
liam Higgins talked on “The Boy’s 
Place in Leadership.”” Remarks were 
made by F. F. Fellrath, chairman of 
the Committee on Boys and Girls Work 
and by H. M. Ragan, chief of police. 

Shortly after this meeting a party 
was given at the fair grounds for the 
entire junior police organization of 500 
boys. Games were played, including 
boxing, soft ball, marble contests and 
top contests. Every member of the 
Kiwanis club participated in this ac- 
tivity and the guests were very en- 
thusiastic about the event. 

Archery equipment along with other 
equipment was purchased by the Ki- 
vanis club to insure the success of this 
summer’s program in the junior police 
organization. 


The 15 winners in a dental poster contest —_ 
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The wives of members of the Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey, turned out 119 garments 
in coéperating with their husbands in under-privileged child work. 


Concordia, Kansas, Sponsors 
Dental Poster Contest 


Fifteen winners in a dental poster 
contest among students of the Con- 
cordia Senior-Junior High School were 
guests of the Kiwanis Club of Con- 
cordia, Kansas. The contest was spon- 
sored by the Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work. 

The 123 entries in the contest were 
graded on the basis of originality, neat- 
ness, dental health message, and the 
distance at which the poster could be 
read. Winners were eligible to enter 
the state contest sponsored by the 
Kansas State Dental Association and 
the division of dental hygiene of the 
Kansas State Board of Health. In this 
latter event Pat Gleason of Concordia 
won second place with her poster, “A 
Clean Tooth Never Decays’” and 
Blanche Young won third place with 
“We Smile for White, Healthy Teeth.” 
Honorable mention was given to four 
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other students of Concordia, Each 
winner received a certificate of award 
from the American Dental Association. 
The posters were made under the 
direction of Annie Lee Ross, art in- 
structor in the Concordia schools. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Has Fine Assistants 


Atlantic City Kiwanians are frank 
to admit that their best assistants are 
their wives. Each Monday evening for 
eight weeks the ladies met and sewed, 
turning out dozens of garments for the 
sick and needy. Beneficiaries of this 
sewing were inmates of the Children’s 
Seashore Home, the tubercular patients 
at Pine Rest, the children of the Betty 
Bacharach Home for Crippled Children 
and the Florence Crittenton Mission. 

Night gowns, pajamas, baby dresses, 
layettes, knitted shoulderettes for the 
sick and a number of sweaters were in- 
cluded in the assortment of apparel, a 
total of 119 pieces. Mrs. Swift, wife 
of Past District Governor R. E. Swift, 
was chairman of the committee. Mrs. 
Husselton, wife of President Thomas 
L. Husselton of the Atlantic City club, 
sponsored a luncheon to raise funds 
for the sewing project. 


Annual Tree Planting Program 
at Pocatello, Idaho 


A crowd of 195 enthusiastic boy scouts 
assembled at the call of the Pocatello 
club’s Tree Planting and Beautification 
Committee for the third annual tree 
planting. A total of 5800 green ash, 
honey locust, Russian olive and Siberian 
elms were planted on the water shed of 
City Creek. 

The morning was devoted to planting 
and at noon a stew, furnished by the 
club and prepared by the scout execu- 
tives (what a fine stew it was!) was 
served to all the workers. The after- 
noon was devoted to play and scouting 
problems. 

The Pocatello club feels that this is 
one of its most worth-while projects. 
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In the first place, it is a splendid ac- 
tivity for the boy scouts of the com- 
munity. Then the trees not only beau- 
tify the region where they are planted, 
but they will eventually furnish shade 
for a recreational ground, and trees in 
this community are a very vital factor 
in the water shed and water conserva- 
tion problem of the district. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of the tree planting were William Curd, 
W. F. Howard and P. C. Havenor. 


Quincy, Massachusetts, Codperates 
In Annual Memorial Service 


The Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, joined with the Quincy Ro- 
tary club in holding its annual memo- 
rial service. Representatives of the 
various posts and camps of the city 
were guests. Past President Frank H. 
Foy of the Kiwanis club officiated as 
chairman of the day. Dinner was 
served to nearly 90 members of the 
two clubs and guests. 

At the head table were President 
Gustave Maertins of the Quincy Ki- 
wanis club; President Galen W. Hill of 
the Rotary club; Kiwanian Foy, chair- 
man; James S. Mitchell, past com- 
mander of the Hyde Park G.A.R. post, 
and resident of Quincy; Department 
Commander Joseph F. Stoddard of the 
Grand Army; Frank H. Ryder, com- 
mander of John A. Boyd camp, U.S.- 
W.V.; John B. Powers, president of 
the Veterans Council, past commander 
of George F. Bryan post V.F.W., and 


past commander of the Norfolk Coun- 


ty V.F.W. council; Joseph DiPanfilo, 
commander of George F. Bryan post, 
V.F.W.; James F. Stearns, commander 
of Quincy American Legion post; Wil- 
liam J. Shea, past commander, repre- 
senting Wollaston American Legion 
post; George Robertson, past com- 
mander, representing Quincy Post 
Canadian Legion; Gilbert Balkam, vice 
president of the Kiwanis club; Mat- 
thew Cushing, president-elect and Pat- 
rick V. Clark, vice president-elect of 
the Rotary club. 

Floyd Folmsbee offered the prayer 
and T. Johnson led the singing and in- 
troduced the Quincy High School 
string ensemble. After a brief ad- 
dress by Commander Stoddard, Com- 
mander James S. Mitchell was escort- 
ed to the platform where he unveiled 
a panel, the gift of President Maertins 
to the Kiwanis club. It is made of 
mahogany, is about three feet across 
and two feet high, and is in the shape 
of the Kiwanis badge. In a glass en- 
closed panel are the names of the 
members who have passed away. 

Matthew Cushing read the list of 
Rotarians who have died since the club 
was organized. The service closed 
with the singing of “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” and a pledge to the 
comrades of the Grand Army that the 
men of other wars present, as well as 
members of the Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs, would “carry on.” 

Wreaths for the graves of the Ro- 
tarians and Kiwanians which had been 
placed on the stage were taken to 
the various cemeteries by the members 
of the clubs. 
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Southeast Cleveland, Ohio, 
Entertains Boy Scout Troop 


Members of Boy Scout Troop 58 
were guests of the Southeast club on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the troop. 

Dr. Delo E. Mook, who organized 
scouting in Cleveland and who is now 
president of that organization, ad- 
dressed the meeting briefly and em- 
phasized the necessity for men who are 
interested in boys. ‘Time spent work- 
ing with boys,” he said, “is never 
wasted or futile. Twenty-five years 
of constant effort is shown in this 
troop and is bound to have good re- 
sults.” 

George Hacket of the Cleveland club 
just happened in and spoke enthusias- 
tically of his club’s work with Scouts, 
giving a practical example of how one 
of their boys saved a life from drown- 
ing because of his training in First 
Aid. 

Several men who were Scouts of this 
troop when it was first organized and 
who have become successful, were also 
present at the meeting. Past Presi- 
dent Arthur M. Chatham, who organ- 
ized the troop, introduced the guests 
and then turned the meeting over to 
his son, Ernest, who is now Scout Mas- 
ter. He took charge of the Scouts as 
they demonstrated signalling, knot ty- 
ing and the resuscitation of a drown- 
ing person. 

Everyone had a good time and it 
was mutually agreed that “Kiwanis 
and Scouts” make a good team and a 
good Kiwanis slogan. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Massachusetts. in coBperation with the Quincy Rotary club. held a memorial ceremony in the Chamber of Commerce hall 
with eight commanders and past officers of the various military organizations. In the foreground are the wreaths which were placed upon the graves of 
deceased Kiwanians and Rotarians. In the center of the picture is the panel designed like a Kiwanis member badge with the small badges worn by mem- 
James F. Stearns, commander of the Quincy_Post, 
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Some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Moultrie, Georgia, paused for this picture with the 


children of ‘ 


Moultrie, Georgia, 
Maintains "Happiness Cottage" 


Approximately 12 years ago the need 
arose for a home to take care of under- 
privileged children of the community 
whose parents either deserted them or 
were otherwise unable to longer min- 
ister to their needs. Hence, a cottage 
was establshed by the welfare au- 
thorities and a matron was placed in 
charge with a few children to begin 
with; others were admitted, until at 
present there are 11 children and a 
matron making up what is known as 
“Happiness Cottage.” 

Shortly after the institution was or- 
ganized the Kiwanis Club of Moultrie 
began to take an active part in its con- 
tinuation and all during the years it 
has sponsored this very worthy cause 
as its leading objective, until at present 
the Kiwanis club has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the administration and 
care of “Happiness Cottage.” 

The home available in the begin- 
ning, as given for that purpose by the 
county authorities, was very inade- 
quate in many respects. Hence, under 
the direct leadership of the Kiwanis 
club, together with the aid of the city 
and county, “Happiness Cottage” was 
completely remodeled and redecorated 
with the addition of two large rooms, 
two new bath rooms and with more 
front and rear porch space. Also in- 
cluded in this undertaking were a num- 
ber of interior changes, thus making an 
up-to-date, well appointed institution, 
the design of which was to minister 
more efficiently to the needs of the 
happy and growing children which it 
housed. The total cost of this work 
was approximately $1000. 


More recently the Kiwanis club has 


placed in the cottage a new range for 


the kitchen, a heatrola for the living 
room, a new Frigidaire and many other 
necessities required for the equipment 
of such an establishment. 

Since the Kiwanis club has assumed 
full responsibility for “Happiness Cot- 
tage,” a group of ladies, wives of Ki- 
wanians, have volunteered for desig- 
nated ‘committee work to look after in 
detail the physical, intellectual, moral, 
social and spiritual needs of the chil- 
dren. 


‘Happiness Cottage,’’ 


a Kiwanis project. 


Under this new and effective organ- 
ization the work is so systematized and 
correlated that all individuals and or- 
ganizations in the community desiring 
to make contributions in service and 
money can do so in a more helpful man- 
ner. The club receives considerable aid 
from outside sources. 

The Kiwanis Club of Moultrie has 
done and is gladly continuing to ren- 
der a most significant and worth-while 
service to this “Happiness Cottage” 
where overlooked and in some cases, 
abandoned children are given the best 
of treatment and guidance in their for- 
mative period. 


Sandpoint, Idaho, 
Sponsors a Band 


The accompanying photograph shows 
nembers of the Sandpoint club flanked 
by members of the high school band 
which it sponsors, and with district and 
county 4-H club leaders in the back- 
ground. The program on this occa- 
sion was sponsored by the Committee 
on Agriculture and the principal speak- 
er was W. L. Stephens, district exten- 
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sion agent of the University of Idaho. 
A score of district and county 4-H 
club leaders who were guests of the 
club were introduced. 

Just recently the Kiwanis-sponsored 
band (which, incidentally, is one of the 
outstanding school bands in the Ph- 
cific-Northwest) broadcast over Sta- 
tion KHQ Spokane for a _ half-hour 
period. Accompanying the band to 
Spokane was Past President L. C. Rob- 
inson, superintendent of the Sandpoint 
school. 


Taunton, Massachusetts, Engages 
in Two Very Worth-While Activities 


”? 


“Kiwanis Week” at Taunton was a 
busy one and a very profitable one. 
During that week the club held its milk 
fund show and also a tag day was 
sponsored for the benefit of the crip- 
pled children’s fund. The latter net- 
ted the club a profit of $234.50, to be 
used during the month of July for a 
boat trip for crippled children from 
Taunton to Oak Bluffs, with refresh- 
ments, music, entertainment,  etc., 
furnished to make the day a memor- 
able one. 

The tag day idea was adopted last 
year and the 1937 collection amounted 
to $197 which was used to take the 
crippled children of the community on 
a boat trip to Nantucket Island. The 
show went over so well that the club 
decided to make this outing an annual 
affair. 

The milk fund show for the benefit 
of under-nourished children was a big- 
ger success this year than ever before. 
The evening’s entertainment opened 
with an organ concert by Robert Phil- 
lips. Harry McGowan acted as master 
of ceremonies for a series of ten nov- 
elty, musical, comedy and dancing acts 
which were heartily enjoyed. A near- 
capacity audience enjoyed the show, 
demonstrating the community’s sup- 
port of the Taunton Kiwanis club’s 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Sandpoint, Idaho, flanked by members of the high school band, 
which organization they sponsor, and with district and county 4-H club leaders in the background, 
on the occasion of a special meeting in charge of the Committee on Agriculture. 
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work with underprivileged children. 

The Kiwanis club took over the milk 
distribution program in 1938 and since 
that time an annual campaign for the 
milk fund has been one of the prin- 
cipal goals of the club. Since the club 
believes that people contribute most 
cheerfully when they also “get some- 
thing’ for their money, a strong effort 
is made every year to provide high en- 
tertainment. 

No higher endorsement of the Ki- 
wanis milk campaign could be quoted 
than the words of Dr. Frank Murphy, 
school physician, who has said: “We 
would be lost without the help of the 
Kiwanis club. If the public only knew 
its great value to our school children 
there would be no delay in selling ev- 
ery ticket to the milk fund every 
year.”’ During the school year just 
past the Kiwanis club provided 300 
half-pints of milk every day to school 
children. 


Ogden, Utah, Conducts 
Annual Bridge Tournament 

During the early part of 1931, the 
Kiwanis Club of Ogden, Utah, adopted 
as its principal social activity of the 
winter, a bridge tournament for the 
members and their wives. The Social 
Committee for that year was under the 
chairmanship of Past President C. A. 
Ferrin. This activity was so successful 
and created so much interest that it 
has been continued since that time and 
is still the outstanding social event 
each year. It is held during the first 
three months of the year. 

The tournament this year was by 
far the most successful of any so far, 
both in number of members and in en- 
thusiasm. Forty eight members and 
their wives out of a club membership 
of 103 joined the tournament. All are 
anxious to continue the tournament 
again next year. 

The chairman of the 1938 Social 
Committee, J. Robert Jarvis, worked 
out a schedule of parties whereby each 
member and his wife in the tourna- 
ment entertained three couples at their 
home, the couples being chosen by the 
committee and not by the host couple. 
The schedule was so arranged that no 
two couples played together twice dur- 
ing the tournament. In this way, all 
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The Kiwanis Club of Lewistown, Montana, took an active part in Lewistown’s Safe and Sane Driv- 


ing Week. Don Hunter, above, standing beside 


of the members and their wives had an 
opportunity of associating with and be- 
coming better acquainted with the 
maximum number of couples. 

The tournament this year extended 
through the months of January, Febru- 
ary and March and the members of the 
tournament were entertained once 
each two weeks. After the first two 
games a joint party was held for all 
the members in a community hall, and 
at the end of the four games another 
joint social was held, at which time 
prizes were awarded. 

In order to provide these prizes a 
nominal sum of $1.50 per couple was 
collected at the beginning of the tour- 
nament. Prizes awarded consisted of 
the following: electric Mixmaster for 
high couple; automatic electric toast- 
ers and trays for the high man and 
high lady; and card tables for the low 
man and lady. 

The above were all for the tourna- 
ment which consisted of five games. 

Should any club wish further ex- 
planation or information relative to 
this outstanding activity of the Ogden 
club, the Social Committee chairman 
will be glad to give more detailed in- 
formation, including the key whereby 
the schedule was arranged so as to 
avoid couples playing together more 
than once. 

There were also additional prizes con- 
sisting of card tables and potted plants 
given for winners of the last joint 
game. 

The final party of the tournament 





The above “— ¢g. h was taken during the finals of the annual bridge tournament conducted by the 


Kiwanis Club o eden, Utah. 


On the stage is J. Robert Jarvis, chairman of the 1938 Social 


Committee. 


the Kiwanis car which was in the grand parade, 


was chairman of the Safety Week. 


concluded with dancing and refresh- 
ments. The feature of this party was 
the prize waltz, the winners receiving 
potted plants. 


Lewistown, Montana, Sponsors 


a Safe and Sane Driving Week 


One of the most important activities 
that the Lewistown club has sponsored 
was the “Safe and Sane Driving 
Week.” This safety program was 
started by the club’s Committee on 
Safety and it soon gained the support 
of the entire community. Six mem- 
bers of the club took an active part in 
the safety program and Kiwanian Don 
Hunter was elected chairman. This 
was the first safety campaign of the 
year to be held in the State of Mon- 
tana and it received state-wide recog- 
nition. 

During the week safety films were 
shown in the schools and a Lewistown 
theater; essay contests were run in the 
schools, three winning essays being 
published in the paper; special radio 
programs were given; talks were given 
at all meetings of lodges, women’s or- 
ganizations, schools, parent-teachers 
associations, etc. The police depart- 
ment and the state highway patrol lent 
their support and held a three-day au- 
tomobile brake and light-testing cam- 
paign for all cars coming in and out 
of Lewistown. 

The safety week campaign was cli- 
maxed by a grand parade held on Sat- 
urday evening, in which bands, drum 
corps, Boy Scouts, camp fire girls, the 
highway patrol, fire departments, pol- 
ice force, city and county officials, 
schools and many other organizations 
joined to make the event a memorable 
one. 

Splendid publicity was given the 
campaign due to the efforts of Jack 
Edwards of the Lewistown club, chair- 
man of the District Committee on 
Publicity. 

Another very important recent ac- 
tivity of the Lewistown club was its 
presentation of the Shrine of the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the 
Fergus County High School. The en- 
tire membership attended the school 
assembly on the occasion of this pres- 
entation, which was made by Kiwanian 
Merle Groene in an impressive ad- 
dress. 
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Seattle, Washington, Acts As 
Big Brother to Camp Fire Girls 


A recent issue of “The Torch,” a 
monthly publication of the Seattle 
Camp Fire Girls, was dedicated to the 
Kiwanis Club of Seattle and a front- 
page article began: “Where would 
Camp Fire Girls go in the summer if 
it weren’t for the Kiwanians? We are 
certainly fortunate in having such a 
strong supporter and ally as the Ki- 
wanis Club of Seattle. If it weren’t 
for that club it is very doubtful if our 
own Camp Sealth would be in existence 
today, for it was through the active 
cooperation and financial assistance 
which it extended that the present 
site of Camp Sealth was secured.” 

The first big building project of 
the Kiwanians at the camp was back 
in 1921, carried on under the direction 
of Kiwanians Roy Corbett and Walter 
Clist. Large ‘“‘work parties’ of Ki- 
wanis members spent their week-ends 
at the camp working on it. Since then 
the club has undertaken some new 
project each year for the improvement 
or enlargement of Camp Sealth. In 
1923 it built and furnished Kiwanis 
Lodge, which has become an “‘institu- 
tion’ and a real monument to the club. 
In the years following the members 
built eight cottages and last year they 
built the excellent Health House which 
serves as a headquarters for the camp 
nurse. 

In addition to the building 
which they have done the Ki- 
wanians have added to the ath- 
letic equipment of Sealth, have 
improved its fields and play- 
grounds, have assisted with 
plumbing and have worked on 
drainage problems. In order to 
spread further the value of 
Camp Sealth, the Kiwanians 
have’ raised funds each year to 
be used in sending girls to camp. 
Girls are given opportunity to 
earn these campships from time 
to time. More than $15,000 has 
been spent by the club in aiding 
the camp, to say nothing of the 
time and effort expended. 

This year the club is inter- 





ested in securing a new swimming raft 
and diving tower and in repairing Ki- 
wanis Lodge by leveling and strength- 
ening the foundation, raising the fire- 
place, ceiling the bathroom and kitchen 
and installing shower baths and im- 
proved drainage facilities. Remodeling 
the kitchen, pantry and dining hall, in- 
stalling a balcony, cabinets and dish- 
washing sinks have added to the use- 
fulness of the building and_ the 
installation of additional equipment in 
the Health House has made it more 
comfortable. 

Name signs were furnished by the 
club for the different buildings in camp 
and these were affixed with fitting cere- 
mony as a highlight of the Blossom 
Festival held recently. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Successfully Stages ''Frederika" 


Every two years the Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield produces a show for the 
benefit of its under-privileged child 
work. These shows have been the source 
of a very large income with which the 
club has been able to carry on its work 
for the under-privileged boys and girls 
of the vicinity. 

About four months’ preliminary work 
is necessary in connection with these 
shows. A general chairman is ap- 


pointed, a general show committee is 
organized, and finally individual com- 
mittees are set up before the actual 
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work of the show gets under way. 

Along about the middle of January 
rehearsals got under way for this year’s 
production, “Frederika.” A cast of 
well over 60 was obtained and a tre- 
mendous amount of of work ensued. 
Robert F. Day as the director and 
Robert C. Pepper as co-director and one 
of the leads in the production, were 
again invaluable in contributing toward 
the success of the show. The net profit 
from the show was approximately $5,- 
500, an amount which will make possi- 
ble a tremendous amount of good work 
through the various committees of the 
Springfield club. 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
Serves Community Well 


The Winston-Salem club, built in 
1919, has a long record of successful 
achievements in various activities in 
the development of the city. Two of 
the outstanding enterprises of the club 
today are an orthopedic clinic and a 
summer camp. 

Years of community service bridge 
the gap between mention of the Ki- 
wanis club’s first meeting and the 
pleasant summer outings for mothers 
and children to whom summer vaca- 
tions usually mean days of heat and 
irritable idleness. 

The Kiwanis orthopedic clinic, di- 
rected by Dr. R. A. Moore, serves as 
an example of good done through or- 
ganized social work. Hundreds 
of crippled children walk and 
play today who would otherwise 
have been doomed to invalid ex- 
istence. Free medical treatment 
at the Kiwanis clinic made it 
possible. 

Kiwanians set up the good 
Samaritan fund to pay for the 
needy sick. Past President John 
M. Brown was made director of 
the fund’s use. Vocational guid- 
ance programs were brought to 
city schools under the super- 
vision of Leet O’Brien. 

Charles M. Norfleet has been 
in charge of the club’s many 
other charities for poor children. 
The club provided for declama- 


Three views of the Boy Scout camp at Avon, Minnesota, the site for which was donated by the Kiwanis Club of St. Cloud, Minnesota, which also paid 


for the main building and which is making annual contributions towards its maintenance. 


The top picture shows the sleeping tents of the camp; at left 


is the main boy scout building; at right, a general view of the camp location, 
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The Kiwanis Club of Paterson, New Jersey, sponsored a community chorus made up of 300 boys and girls of the public schools of the city. 


tion awards for high school debaters to 
encourage interest in public speaking. 

Several years ago the Rev. Douglas 
Rights offered a _ beautiful wooded 
tract in the county for the erection of 
a summer camp for needy children. 
The club built cabins in a small clear- 
ing in the trees. Here each summer 
the Salvation Army has directed camp 


life for the youngsters and their 
mothers. 
Such projects organized to meet 


community needs form the record of 
Kiwanis civic service. Today the club 
continues its many yearly projects and 
plans for others. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
Engages in Many Activities 


The club worked in support of the 
Civic Committee in holding the Easter 
sunrise service at the Garden of the 
Gods and it was able to place as princi- 
pal speaker a member of the club, the 
Rev. Harry S. Kennedy. 

Members of the club, through the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
have assisted in the instruction of high 
school students in different phases of 
business life; have arranged for a tour 
of one of the large manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Denver for a group of 
35 college students; and have sponsored 
two one-hour lectures in the high school 
domestic science class on meat produc- 
tions, including their manufacture and 
value as food. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, through a sub-committee headed 
by Charles S. Orton, entertained the 
members of the boys’ club at a party 
attended by some 350 boys, all of the 
under-privileged class. Members of the 
boys’ club basketball team were invited 
to a Kiwanis luncheon and were pre- 
sented with sweaters as gifts from the 
club for their splendid work and sports- 
manship. A large number of under- 
privileged members of the boys’ club 
were given clothing. 

The chairman of the Committee on 


Boys and Girls Work has been working 
with the boy scout executive in the for- 
mation of a troop at the North Junior 
High School and several cub troops at 
the Steele School. 


Paterson, New Jersey, Sponsors 
Program by Community Chorus 


A few weeks ago there appeared 
in the Eastside High School Auditorium 
a community chorus under the sponsor- 
ship of the Kiwanis Club of Paterson 
and under the direction of Miss Kath- 
erine M. O’Connor, supervisor of 
music. 

The chorus was composed of 300 
boys and girls from the high schools 
and the eighth grades of the grammar 
schools of the city. A very pleasing 
program of folk songs of a wide va- 
riety was presented and a fine demon- 
stration of part-time singing was given 
by the children. 

The presentation served a two-fold 
purpose, the one, a contribution to 
Music Week, the other, the raising of 
funds to provide vacations for under- 
privileged children. 

In addition to over 200 patrons there 
was a large audience to enjoy the pro- 
gram and there were many comments 
on the beauty and dignity of the pro- 
duction. President George Patterson 
was ably assisted by a committee head- 
ed by M. M. Singer. 


Sabetha, Kansas, Sponsors 
Evening Classes for Farm Boys 


The first meeting of the Kiwanis 
Dairy Institute with 50 farm boys and 
15 adults in attendance was an out- 
standing success. Following luncheon 
Prof. D. M. Seath of Kansas State 
College gave illustrated talks on milk. 

The club’s Committee on Agriculture 
in codperation with the high school 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 
sponsored evening classes during the 
winter for farm boys not in school be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25 years. The 


committee in charge planned for 20 
lessons of 90 minutes each for boys who 
desired to attend. Thirty-two farm 
boys enrolled and 22 attended regular- 
ly, some of them driving an average of 
12 miles to attend. The average age 
of the group was 20 years. 

The object of the course was to 
develop the ability and understanding 
of the farm youths toward farming 
as an occupation, and to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of the adaptations 
necessary to changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Springfield, Tennessee, 
Wins First Prize in Stunt 


Each year the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club gives a dinner, at 
which each civic club represented is in- 
vited to put on a stunt. The slogan of 
this year’s affair was “Our Town’s 
Business.” The scene in the Kiwanis 
club’s stunt was a doctor’s office with 
an operating table, four doctors and a 
nurse. Old, decrepit “Mr. Springfield” 
was brought in on crutches and was 
given a thorough examination, follow- 
ing which a tax tooth was removed, 
bones of contention were removed, 
polluted streams and bad streets were 
removed and clean-up and paint-up 
campaigns were advised. 

“Mr. Springfield” was then found to 
have several vital organs lacking, such 
as playgrounds, parks, swimming pools, 
better public health and a chamber of 
commerce. All of these organs, prop- 
erly labeled, were added. After the 
operation “Mr. Springfield” was revived 
and ran out of the room a new man. 
This clever stunt won first prize. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
Advises Students on Vocations 


The most ambitious and successful 
vocational guidance project carried 
out in many years was conducted re- 
cently under the chairmanship of Ar- 
thur J. Speer of the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance. Many members 
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These two handsome trophies were awarded the 

champion and the runner-up in the city-wide 

marble tournament which was conducted by the 

Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Illinois, in coépera- 
tion with the Daily Republican-Times. 


met 88 seniors of the Tuscaloosa sen- 
ior high school for conferences on 
vocational guidance with round-table 
discussions lasting one hour. The Ki- 
wanians were then entertained at 
luncheon with the students of the high 
school and heard talks by four pupils 
on their choices of professions and 
why and how they prepared for them. 
After luncheon the Kiwanians inspect- 
ed the school buildings and grounds. 

Members of the Tuscaloosa club 
joined whole-heartedly in perfecting 
plans for a “Bowl of Rice Ball” which 
was held recently to raise funds for 
stricken civilians in the Chinese war 
zone. 


Ottawa, Illinois, 
Conducts Marble Tournament 


More than 1,000 boys of Ottawa’s 
public and parochial schools competed 
in a city-wide marble tournament 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ot- 
tawa in codperation with the Daily 
Republican-Times. 

Two handsome trophies were award- 
ed the champion and runner-up. The 
tournament games were played on Sat- 
urdays in a central location, the win- 
ner of each school qualifying to take 
part in the finals. In conducting the 
tournament the club had the codpera- 
tion of the city playground commission. 

Arrangements for the tournament 
were in charge of a committee headed 
by Kiwanian J. Ray Beffel. Other Ki- 
wanians on the committee were E. R. 
Klein, M. B. McClelland, Andrew Moss 
and O. Lynn Miller. 


Laramie, Wyoming, 
Stresses Road Safety 


A road safety program is being 
carried out by the active Laramie club. 
The committee in charge has secured 
cartoons from national agencies and 
has received the codperation of the 
Laramie newspapers in running these. 
Numerous educational cartoons have 
thus been printed in the daily press 


and the club feels that these have been 
very worth while. 

In addition to newspaper advertising 
the club secured safety films which 
were shown in the Laramie theaters, 
the University of Wyoming and the 
public schools. In connection with the 
showing of these films Secretary of 
State Hunt consented to come to Lara- 
mie and address the high school and 
university assemblies on road safety. 

An unusually interesting meeting of 
the club was that one held in the plant 
of the Western Public Service Com- 
pany of which Kiwanian Martin H. 
Soule is manager. The members were 
divided into groups of five or six and 
each group was shown through the 
plant by one of the employes. The 
various functions of the plant and the 
processes for making electricity were 
described by the guides. 


DeFuniak Springs, Florida, 
Has Interesting Activities 


Members of the DeFuniak Springs 
club decided that much more interest 
could be aroused in boys and girls work 
and under-privileged child work by 
creating a special fund for these proj- 
ects and working to build it up. The 
first venture along this line was a 
benefit picture show the early part of 
the year for which the school children 
cooperated in selling tickets. 

Next in line was the Fats vs. Leans 
basketball game played by members of 
the club only. This was a great suc- 
cess and a profitable sum was added to 
the club’s coffers. 

It was decided that a part of this 
money be used to purchase a gold lov- 
ing cup to present to the best school 
band participating in the West Florida 
Music Festival held for three days in 
April. This cup, which has to be won 
three times for permanent possession, 
was awarded the Tallahassee school 
band. The cup was presented on the 
last night of the festival before an 
audience of 3000 people. The inter- 
est in the cup was intense and resulted 
in much favorable advertising for Ki- 
wanis work in Florida. The DeFuniak 
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high school band which the Kiwanis 
club sponsors, came in second in the 
contest. 

Kiwanian Andrews was chairman of 
the Festival Committee, three other 
members of the club also being on this 
committee. 


Many Gifts Are Presented 
by St. Lawrence, Montreal 


The club purchased books and games 
recently for the epileptic children of the 
Institute St. Ephraime, St. Rose, and 
presented these to this institution on 
the occasion of the visit of the mem- 
bership there. 

Baseball equipment and films were 
presented to the boys of Mont St. An- 
toine, reformatory school, when the Ki- 
wanis club visited this school. 

Some 500 people, members of the club, 
their wives and friends, paid a visit to 
the Montreal jail. A sale of various 
articles made by the prisoners and pur- 
chased by the Kiwanians and ladies 
raised $100, which amount was pre- 
sented to the governor of the prison to 
provide entertainment and refreshments 
for the prisoners. On the occasion of 
this visit the club presented a radio set 
to the jail for the entertainment of 
prisoners. 


Los Feliz, Hollywood, California, 
Goes Musical Under Kiwanian Davenny 


The Los Feliz club is to be con- 
gratulated on having as a member 
Hollis Davenny, who has sung the lead 
in “The Student Prince’ and many 
other similar musical productions in 
New York, as well as on the Pacific 
Coast. He maintains his studio in Hol- 
lywood but after meeting his many 
calls to lead Kiwanis singing here and 
there, he doesn’t have much time left 
for his studio. 

Kiwanian Davenny recently had the 
members of the Los Feliz club at a reci- 
tal given by himself and his students. 
This went over so well that he had to 
repeat with a ladies’ night, resulting in 
great rivalry in singing between the 
members of the club and their ladies. 








The Kiwanis Club of Laramie, Wyoming, held one of its regular meetings at The Western Public 
Service Company to inspect the recently remodeled plant. 
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Grand Junction, Colorado, 
Provides Dental Treatment 


The Kiwanis Club of Grand Junction, 
which is a little more than a year old, 
has adopted as the major project of its 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
dental care for the under-privileged 
children of the public schools, 

The club has the codperation 
work of the health department 
schools and of all the dentists 
city. The health department selects 
the children and the Kiwanis club’s 
committee checks on the financial 
standing of each family represented. 

Each child or its parent is asked to 
sign a note for a small amount, fifty 
cents to two dollars, which is paid in 
very small amounts by the week or 
month. The club feels that this system 
helps maintain self respect and teaches 
children to pay their own way. In the 
short length of time that this work has 
been going on a considerable amount 
has been repaid and this in turn is used 
again for other dental work. In 10 
weeks 55 children were treated. 

Bert A. Bessire is chairman of the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
in charge of this work. 
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Fairmont, Minnesota, Honors 
Mothers at Unique Meeting 


The Kiwanis Club of Fairmont went 
frankly sentimental at its Mothers’ 
Day meeting for which Kiwanian 
George Barden had provided a genuine 
surprise feature. Without the knowl- 
edge of the 45 members of the club, Ki- 
wanian Barden had procured brief 
biographical tributes to each of their 
mothers, which were read at the meet- 
ing. Of the 45 mothers honored, 25 
are deceased, 20 still living. The old- 
est honored was Kiwanian H. P. John- 
mother, who would have been 
119 years old if she were living. The 
oldest living mother is that of Kiwanian 


, 
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Seated above are one. gatup of children who have received dental treatment 
olorado. Standing, left to right, are Miss Jane 


Club of Grand Junction, 


William Canfield. She is 87. Sixteen 
of the mothers were born in foreign 
lands and the 28 mothers of native 
birth represented nine different states. 

Some of the biographies told of 
homes in log houses and sod shanties, 
life among the Indians and long jour- 
neys by covered wagon. 

So vividly did these intimate biog- 
raphies portray in cross-section the 
stock from which sprung the men and 
women who make America today that 
the County Historical Society asked 
the club for a revised transcript for 
permanent record in its archives. 


Peninsula-Portland, Oregon, 
Sponsors Fourth Annual 
Golden Ball Tournament 


The fourth annual Golden Ball Tour- 
nament for junior basketball teams, 
sponsored jointly by the Bureau of 
Parks and the Peninsula-Portland Ki- 
wanis club, experienced an increase in 
the number of teams participating. 
This tournament was the best con- 
ducted since its inception under the 
joint sponsorship four years ago. The 
added increase was due to the addition 
of a new division to the tourney known 
as the light weights, to take care of 
smaller sized teams, Thirty-two teams 
entered the heavy weight or 135-pound 
section and 12 small teams entered the 
new light-weight section for 110-pound 
teams. Eight of the junior teams came 
from communities and towns outside of 
the City of Portland. The Dalles Boys’ 
Club traveled the longest distance, 
making a 180-mile round-trip on four 
different nights before they lost out in 
the semi-finals. Three hundred and 
forty players were registered for the 
tournament play. A total attendance 
of 1300 spectators witnessed the entire 
series of games. 

An entrance fee of fifty cents per 
team netted the tournament a total of 





the Kiwanis 
entist’s nurse, 


rovided b 
radfield, 


daughter of Kiwanian A. D. Bradfield; Dr. Richard Gilmore, Kiwanian; Miss Helen Mulvihill, 


school nurse; Walter Rehwoldr, head of the school health department; and 


ert A. Bessire, chairman 


of the club's Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
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The high school choral club of Madison, In- 
diana, has been under the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis club of that city for the past year. 
Kiwanian Harold Rothert directs the group. 


$21.50 which was used to provide 
trophies. The Peninsula-Portland Ki- 
wanis club added a generous amount 
for trophy expense. Volunteer officials 
refereed the entire series of games. 

Kiwanian Jay Tower deserves credit 
for his splendid services given as of- 
ficial weight checker for the tourna- 
ment. Kiwanian Tower didn’t miss 
a night of the entire series and proved 
to be the outstanding booster of the 
tournament. 


High School Choral Club 
Sponsored by Madison, Indiana 


The promotion of the high school 
choral club of Madison, Indiana, has 
been an outstanding activity of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Madison. During the 
winter the singers enjoyed a series of 
out-of-town concerts which were ar- 
ranged by Madison Kiwanians. 

Just recently they were featured in 
a broadcast over Radio Station WGRC 
at New Albany, Indiana, which the 
Kiwanis club sponsored. The same eve- 
ning the choristers gave a program at 
an inter-club meeting of the New 
Albany and Madison clubs. 

Past President Connor K. Salm, high 
school principal, is largely responsible 
for the success of the vocalists, who are 
well-known throughout Southern In- 
diana. 


Decatur, Alabama, 
Sells Apples 


Several weeks ago the Decatur club 
decided upon an Apple Day as a means 
of raising funds with which to pay for 
charity works of the club. Marvin 
Rankin was chairman of the day and 
he spent weeks in preparation for the 
event. On the morning of Apple Day 
the Kiwanians put on their white coats. 
A parade over the city was a fitting 
start and then with basket in hand 
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A class of Boy Scouts being taught the fundamentals of first aid. 


The Kiwanis Club of Cheraw, 


South Carolina, sponsored a project to raise a fund for the purchase of a tract of land adapted to 
recreational purposes. 


the members went to every business 
house and to every residence in the 
city. Altogether they sold nearly 29,- 
000 apples and had a profit of over 
$400. 

The club reports that there was no 
*kick-back” on this activity. Every- 
body in town liked it and every Ki- 
wanian had a big time in selling and 
getting away from his own place of 
business. As one man expressed it, 
“T had as much fun as if I had been 
on a fishing trip.” 


Thomasville, Georgia, Encourages 
Traveling Library Project 

To persons who live in cities a li- 
brary is an accepted institution. It is 
always around the corner if a volume 
of the newest in fiction is desired or 
there is need to do a bit of research. 
To persons living in the more remote 
rural sections, or in very small commu- 
nities unable to finance a library the 
thought of having a supply of good 
books always at hand is a novelty. 

The Kiwanis Club of Thomasville, 
Georgia, takes pride in the knowledge 
that it has encouraged morally and fi- 
nancially the organization and opera- 
tion of a Traveling Library for Thomas 
County. 

They call it a Bookmobile, this 
Traveling Library, the first in Georgia. 
In 1937 it covered more than 7,000 
miles to carry information and pleas- 
ure to many hundreds of persons who 
otherwise would have been denied the 
privileges that go with patronage of 
free libraries. 

Miss Margaret Mitchell is librarian 
of the Bookmobile and she is support- 
ed by such organizations as the Thom- 
as County Commissioners, Chamber of 
Commerce, the City of Thomasville, 
Colonial Dames, the libraries of Bos- 
ton, Georgia and Thomasville and gov- 
ernmental agencies. About 700 per- 
sons are at present being served. 

A map of the county is used and 
routes and schedules are worked out 
so that the library reaches the largest 
number of people with the least pos- 
sible amount of traveling. The library 
also supplements rural school libraries. 
Some of the smaller schools do not 


have school libraries and the only ex- 
tra reading the pupils get is what they 
now receive from the traveling library. 

The Thomasville club has a program 
of steady financial support arranged 
for this year. ; 


Cheraw, South Carolina, Sponsors 
the Building of a Park 


The accompanying photograph shows 
a class of Boy Scouts being taught the 
fundamentals of first aid on the bath- 
ing beach of Lake Juniper, a 300-acre 
lake of fresh water. The Cheraw Ki- 
wanis club sponsored a project to raise 
$5000, purchase 700 acres of land 
adapted to recreational purposes, and 
present it to the State of South Caro- 
lina. The objective was reached in 
March, 1934 and an adjoining tract of 
5000 acres was secured through fed- 
eral and state codperation. Thus the 
Cheraw State Park, oldest unit in South 
Carolina, was established. 

Civilian Conservation Corps enrol- 
lees and relief workers are bringing to 
completion the large camping center 
which will accommodate groups of 120 
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persons exclusive of leaders and staff 
officers. The sanitation and water sup- 
ply systems have received the approval 
of the State Board of Health and 
screened windows and doors for all 
structures assure protection against 
insects. 

The park was opened during the lat- 
ter part of last season but the project 
was not completely finished. However, 
several troops of Boy Scouts were ad- 
mitted before the summer closed. The 
camp is now ready for occupancy of 
various types of accredited groups and 
the South Carolina State Commission 
of Forestry, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, has charge of all leases. 

The accompanying photograph was 
made and developed by George E. 
Thompson, a CCC enrollee, who became 
interested in photography while in 
camp and who plans to follow this pro- 
fession when his enlistment in the CCC 
expires. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cheraw is proud 
of the part it played in making possible 
this beautiful lake and park. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
Forms a New Scout Troop 


The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work under Chairman Arthur Philip 
reports that a new scout troop is in 
operation, members of the troop being 
under-privileged boys who otherwise 
would not have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in activities of this sort. The 
Kiwanis club will underwrite most of 
the expenses and a group of members 
will attend the scout meetings regularly. 

The club staged its annual minstrel 
show for five nights with great success. 
There was a cast of 100 persons with 
36 Kiwanians in the minstrel circle. 
The first of the five nights was a com- 
bined dress rehearsal and “kids’ show.” 
A total of 3,000 persons were in attend- 
ance at the performances. The profit 
from the production amounted to ap- 
proximately $600, which has been put 
in the club’s milk and eye glasses fund. 








The Thomas County Bookmobile or’ Traveling Library is a very special interest of the Kiwanis Club 
of Thomasville, Georgia. 
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As part of its activity in vocational guidance, the Kiwanis Club 
of Storm Lake, Iowa, — three speakers at the second annual 


Buena Vista College 


to their homes by automo- 
bile. 

The program included 
numbers by a brass quar- 
tette, selections by a male 
chorus and an appropriate 
message by Kiwanian E. 
Martin Grove, pastor of 
the Bethlehem Lutheran 
church and president of 
the East Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

Mrs. Irving Robinson, 
widow of the late Irving 
Robinson, past president 
of the club, who inav- 
gurated the G.A.R. Day 
observance in the Harris- 
burg club presented each 
veteran with a box of fine 
sweets. 


ocational Guidance Conference which was 


attended by more than 300 high school seniors from Northwest 


lowa. Above are the three speakers furnished by the Kiwanis 
club; from left to right, Thomas Nash; and Kiwanians W. J. 
Julius and W. J. Robinson, both pore presidents of the Storm 


Lake clu 


Umatilla, Florida, 
Works for Young People 


The club’s Athletic Committee spon- 
sored two basketball games, one between 
the high school girls and the town girls 
and one between two teams of Umatilla 
Kiwanians. Through these games funds 
were raised which were used to light the 
tennis courts and shuffle-board courts 
for night playing. 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work purchased tents and other camp- 
ing equipment for the boy scout troop 
which it sponsors. 


Nanaimo, B. C., Participates 
in Big Brother Movement 


A chief activity of the Kiwanis Club 
of Nanaimo is the “Big Brother” move- 
ment. The members are codperating 
with the schoo] board in seeking pos- 
sible openings for students when they 
leave school. 

Since they were not quite certain re- 
garding the operation of recent B. C. 
labor legislation as it affects youth, 
the club decided to invite the Hon. 
George S. Pearson, provincial minister 
of labor, to explain the subject, which 
he did in a very thorough fashion. The 
Kiwanians in inviting Mr. Pearson to 
explain the labor legislation and the 
minister in complying, gave an example 
of coéperation between citizens and 
legislators, Instead of sitting back and 
grumbling about legislation, the opera- 
tions of which they were unfamiliar 
with, the Kiwanians went straight to 
the source of information to get their 
misunderstandings ironed out. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


Observes G.A.R. Day 


The Harrisburg club observed its an- 
nual G.A.R. Day by having as guests 
of honor at the meeting two veterans of 
Post 58, G.A.R° and two Civil War 
veterans from Marysville and Hum- 
melstown, Pennsylvania. A special din- 
ner was served to the veterans and their 
ladies, who were called for and taken 


Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ontario, Sponsors Jun- 
ior Farmers’ Clubs 


The Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur- 
Fort William sponsors the various 
Junior Farmers’ Clubs within a radius 
of fifty miles. Various teams are chosen 
from the Kiwanis club to visit each 
farmer club once a month in order that 
it may be guided as to proper procedure 
of business, etc. The Kiwanians also 
furnish addresses and entertainment 
from time to time. The Kiwanis club 
is fortunate in having the assistance of 
an energetic government agricultural 
representative, Norman Harrison, who 
is a tower of strength in this particular 
junior farmers’ work. 

Several weeks ago a radio program 
was started and a group of entertainers 
with a speaker from each club come 
into town every Friday evening. It is 
a wonderful way of demonstrating what 
a valuable asset a junior farmers’ club 
is to the community. 


Deer Lodge, Montana, 
Is a Working Club 


The Kiwanis Better Business Com- 
mittee has had 300 replies from ques- 
tionnaires sent to farmers of the coun- 
ty as to whether or not they are in- 
terested in holding a fair this summer. 
Eighty per cent of these are favorable. 
Individual members of this committee 
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and the group itself are working hard 
on various water conservation projects 
important to Powell County. The club’s 
Committee on Public Affairs is assisting 
in the direction of arrangements for 
the dedication of Deer Lodge’s new 
post office. 

Several commitees in the club are 
very active in sponsoring moves to 
improve the baseball and tennis play- 
grounds for the summer so that the 
young people of the community will 
have adequate recreational oppor- 
tunities for the vacation months. 

The club sponsored the first annual 
marble tournament for Deer Lodge 
with great success, 


Oakland, California, 
Stages a Farce Comedy 


The club recently put on a benefit per- 
formance of a farce comedy entitled, 
“The Dream of a Clown,” given for the 
purpose of raising funds for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the East Bay. The 
cast was made up entirely of men, about 
80 business and professional men of the 
vicinity. Among these were several 
Kiwanians from the clubs in the area, 
as follows: Ballet dancers—Past Presi- 
dent Earl B. Leonard, Oakland, and 
John Ohanneson, Alameda; Mischief 
Maker—Past President H. W. O’Grady, 
North Oakland; Paul Whiteman—S. 
Chesley Anderson, Alameda; Sally Finn 
—Past President Walter C. Adams; 
Baby Brother—District Secretary Fred 
S. Kistemann, Oakland; Ushers at 
Wedding—Past President J. R. Sutton, 
San Leandro, and Frank M. Ogden, 
Oakland; Bishop—Past District Gov- 
ernor B. W. Black, Oakland. 


Princeton-Athens, West Virginia 
Is Active in Many Fields 


To the Princeton-Athens club goes 
credit for many worth-while activities. 
The members have donated 1,500 pints 
of milk to under-privileged children dur- 
ing the past season, have arranged for 
the vaccination of 450 children for the 
prevention of diphtheria and smallpox; 
and for the examination of 200 high 
school girls. The club has also given 


medical care to 29 under-privileged chil- 
dren; has donated clothes to the Salva- 
tion Army for 


distribution to the 





Pictured above are a group of Cudahy, Wisconsin, Kiwanians as 
basketball game played with the American Legion team. The ‘‘K’s*’ won. Proceed 


they appeared recently in a donkey 
ve S$ amounting to 


over $230 were used to buy needed necessities for the new Cudahy library. 
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needy; has arranged medical care for 
three expectant mothers; has worked 
for better roads; has sponsored a move- 
ment for beautifying the county court- 
house grounds; has worked to secure 
a junior high school for Princeton; and 
has given valuable assistance to the 
Boy Scouts of the community. 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
Sells Special Automobile Tags 


In order to replenish its Kiwanis Ac- 
tivities’ fund, the club decided to sell 
special “Johnson City” automobile tags. 
The first day 506 tags were sold at $1.00 
each and since then the fund has 
reached approximately $800. The city 
tags are placed just above the state 
tags. 

This sale was one of the most success- 
ful plans, with the least amount of work 
and trouble, that the club has tried dur- 
ing the past several years. 

The club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee reports that tonsil opera- 
tions were provided for six children 
during the past few weeks. Music 
lessons have been furnished for a 
talented colored boy. 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work has charge of the school safety 
patrol and it is now outfitting some of 
the boys with Tom Brown belts and 
other equipment. 


Southwest, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Serves Boys and Girls 


The Committee on Vocatioal Guidance 
is furnishing speakers and programs 
each week for the boy scout troop which 
it sponsors. The boys are asked about 
which particular work appeals to them, 
then efforts are made to give them all 
available information regarding their 
chosen vocation. There is some splen- 
did guidance service being rendered 
these lads. Two honor scouts are se- 
lected each week to sit on the bench 
with Kiwanian Judge James Nangle as 


a reward for good deeds accomplished. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee presented an outstanding program 
before the club recently, demonstrating 
with actual cases the splendid work 
which it is performing. Twenty-five 
crippled children from the Michael 
School for Crippled Children gave a 
program, several of these children being 
cases cared for by the Southwest club. 

The club recently secured a job for a 
lad who had just been graduated from 
a county high school. 


Plainview, Texas—The Kiwanis club 
recently entertained at one of its reg- 
ular meetings 15 boy scouts on their 
covered wagon tour advertising their 
annual boy scout circus. The party 
was in charge of Gordon Voight, scout- 
master of the troop. Scoutmaster 
Voight acted as “interpreter” and the 
boys did the work, demonstrating sig- 
naling, first aid, bugle calls, whip- 
cracking, ete. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Kiwanians re- 
placed teachers at the South Senior 
High School recently when 150 mem- 
bers of the club stepped into class 
rooms to help the students find a place 
in occupational life to which they may 
become well adjusted. For several 
months the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance under Principal DeVoe 
Woolf, a member of the club, had made 
surveys to find the occupational inter- 
ests of students. Survey sheets were 
also mailed to all club members. It 
was an interesting sight to see all of 
these busy business and professional 
men give freely of their time to this 
work. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—One hundred 
Kiwanians sold newspapers in the club’s 
annual newspaper sale for the benefit 
of the recreational fund of the Univer- 
sity Hospital, a Kiwanis project. Four 
hundred dollars net cash was raised. 





For the past five or six years the Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska, has maintained a shoe repair 


department at the Webster Street School. 
—— materials, including the old shoes. 
rubber he 


els, etc., but it 1s often a problem to accumulate the old shoes. 
shoes shown above, the club’s recent benefit show for this purpose was very profitable. 
of fact, 1,700 pairs of shoes were collected on this occasion. 


The club purchased the equipment and furnished all the 
It is a simple matter to purchase the leather, nails, 


Judging from the pile of 
a As a matter 
Walter Olson, chairman of the Shoe 


Repair Committee and President Ralph W. Swanson are seen above helping load the truck. 
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Chillicothe, Missouri—The club is 
developing a program of raising chick- 
ens to be given to boys and girls under 
16 years of age. Each young person 
will receive from 25 to 100 chickens, 
depending upon his ability to care for 
them. 


Warren, Ohio—Members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Warren observed “Ki- 
wanis Church Day Sunday” by attend- 
ing services with their families. A 
special sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Charles L. Rush whose theme was, 
“We Are Laborers Together with 
God,” and special music was furnished 
by Kiwanian Preston Snyder. Key- 
notes of the sermon centered around 
the need for codperation with God to 
accomplish the ideals stressed by Ki- 
wanis. The pastor also touched on the 
benefits of Kiwanis membership, the 
club’s work with boys and girls and 
with under-privileged children. 


Martinsburg, West Virginia—The 
club has recently secured regular air- 
plane service for Martinsburg; it has 
donated $150 for a shoe fund for needy 
children; and has been active in Scout 
work. 


Hinton, West Virginia—Many ac- 
tivities engage the attention of Hinton 
Kiwanians. The Committee on Agri- 
culture is continually busy. The Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance fur- 
nished speakers on vocations recently. 
The members are sponsoring the build- 
ing of a new bridge at Bellepoint and 
are sponsoring a movement for a flood 
dam and for better roads. A short time 
ago the members purchased American 
flags for the school band. They are 
also cooperating with other agencies in 
4-H club and Scout work. 


Elmsford, New York—The new Ki- 
wanis Club of Elmsford has gone on 
record as sponsoring the community 
library as its first project. The library 
was in a bad condition and the mem- 
bers are collecting books from the 
various clubs in the district, having 
collected at the present time over 300 
volumes. 


St. Catherines, Ontario—The Ki- 
wanis club has decided to sponsor, for 
the second year, the Lincoln County 
Junior Boys’ Poultry Club, begun last 
year and consisting of 25 farm boys. 
The object of the club is to raise the 
present standard of poultry. The boys 
are under the-direct supervision of E. 
F. Neff, representative of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. The Ki- 
wanis club has donated a cup for 
annual competition and recently had a 
joint meeting with the boys. 


East Aurora, New York—A sale of 
articles made by the blind was con- 
ducted at one of the club’s regular 
meetings. The entire proceeds are be- 
ing used to help maintain a home for 
the blind. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan—The Ki- 
wanis club entertained the county bas- 
ketball teams and had for the speaker 
of the day, Dr. James Naismith, the 
father of basketball. 


Malone, New York—The club re- 
cently paid its annual visit to Franklin 
Academy. The home-making class pre- 
pared and served the luncheon and stu- 
dents furnished the entire program. 
Six students explained various depart- 
ments of school activities and an a 
cappella choir of 33 voices presented 
an excellent program under the direc- 
tion of their instructor, John Gerrish. 
The faculty of the school is firm in the 
conviction that the students gain much 
good from these visits, as it serves as 
an incentive to greater effort and keeps 
them more interested. 


St. Boniface, Manitoba—The St. 
Boniface Seals Hockey club sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club won their way to 
the Memorial Cup, emblem of the 
championship of the Dominion of Cana- 
da, junior amateur hockey. The Ki- 

yanis club took the leading part in a 
civic reception given on the players’ 
return to St. Boniface, in which the 
municipal authorities of Winnipeg and 
suburban municipalities participated. 


A banquet was also given in their 
honor at St. Boniface College, 450 
attending this affair. Several cups 


were presented to the champions, along 
with tokens of appreciation. 


Riverside, California—The Riverside 
club contributed funds to help defray 
the expenses of four Riverside junior 
college students, members of a relay 
team, to a meet in Lawrence, Kansas, 
where they made a new mark in a 
half-mile relay. 


Souderton-Telford, Pennsylvania — 
The Committee on Vocational Guidance 
is doing a splendid piece of work in 
following up the information received 
through the vocational guidance essay 
contest which it sponsored. On a re- 
cent Saturday, 12 senior girls of the 
high school who had submitted papers 
on nursing were taken to Granview 
Hospital at Sellersville on a tour of 
that institution. Transportation was 
furnished by Souderton-Telford Ki- 
wanians. Other tours are being ar- 
ranged for both boys and girls. 


Battle Creek, Michigan—A series of 
mental hygiene lectures given at the 
schools during April, May and June are 
being financed by the Battle Creek 
club. Carefully selected lectures make 
this a very fine project. Another com- 
mendable activity of this club was its 
huge clothes campaign, during which 
time thousands of garments and shoes 
were collected, cleaned and repaired 
for distribution to needy children and 
adults. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin—Baraboo en- 
tertained 250 farmers at an outstand- 
ingly fine meeting. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Midland, Ontario, sponsors a boys’ choir of 26 members, under the direction 


of Kiwanian Douglas Major. 
former star outfielder of the North Bay 


H. Kilroy, a member of the club’s Committee on Boys Work, is a 
ardball team and he has formed the group into a ball club 


so that the boys may be expert ball players when they are not singing. 


Raleigh, North Carolina—The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs is codperating 
with Raleigh’s Little Theater in its 
efforts to build a playhouse. 


Brockport, New York—The club re- 
cently distributed certified potato seeds 
to 22 members of the 4-H Potato Club. 
This project has been sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club annually for 11 consecu- 
tive years as the main item in the pro- 
gram of the Committee on Agriculture. 


Cumberland, Maryland—The club 
has distributed many pints of milk to 
school children during the past months. 
It also appointed a committee of three 
and employed a former county nurse to 
survey the crippled children situation 
in the county, this with the idea of lin- 
ing up worthy cases for the club’s at- 
tention. 


Williamson, West Virginia—The 
club has recently led a fight in the in- 
terest of a bond levy; it is contributing 
funds to the Mountain Mission School; 
it has worked with the Boy Scouts of 
the community; it has purchased 
glasses for school children; awarded 
50 prizes in a basketball contest; spon- 
sored a basketball tournament and has 
made liberal donations to the Salvation 
Army. 


Augusta, Maine—The Augusta club 
is doing a praiseworthy bit of service 
by transporting crippled children to the 
hospital clinic in Lewiston once a 
month for treatment, which has re- 
sulted in the restoration of many chil- 
dren to a normal and healthy exist- 
ence. 


Danville, Illinois—Danville Kiwan- 
ians have voted to continue their free 
dental clinic for the benefit of all needy 
grade school children in the Danville 
school district. This activity was begun 
in 1927 by the club’s first president, 
Dr. George McCann. An average of 
512 children pass through the clinic 
during each school year. A_ school 
nurse investigates all prospective den- 
tal clinic cases. At a recent meeting 
of the club not long ago the school 
nurse and five former patients of the 
clinic were guests of honor. 


Middletown, New York—The club 
sponsors the Ki-Y club in a program of 
handiwork and woodwork. Social pro- 
grams such as spaghetti dinners and 
socials are also part of the scheme. 
There are 14 boys at the present time 
in this group. 


Anacortes, Washington—The club 
recently bought robes for members of 
the high school glee club, the commit- 
tee in charge of this project being 
made up of Kiwanians M. B. Alden, 
R. K. Anderson and A. B. Cook. The 
Under-Privileged Child Committee fur- 
nished 12 speakers at a recent high 
school assembly who covered 12 differ- 
ent topies as to vocations. 


Athens and Etowah, Tennessee— 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Athens and 
Etowah have organized chain pig clubs 
for farm boys. The Kiwanis clubs give 
a pig to a worthy boy, who, in turn, 
repays the club on the following year 
with two pigs. These pigs are then 
turned over to two other farm boys 
and the performance is repeated. 
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At left: The automobile which was 


William C. 


resented by the Kiwanis Club of West Toronto, Ontario, to 
the Ontario Society for Crippled Children. At right, reading from left to right: Miss Gene Clark, 
nurse of the Ontario Society; Reginald W. Hopper, secretary of the Ontario Society; Kiwanian Russ 
Wallace, a member of the International Committee on Classification and Membership; and Kiwanian 


Davidson, past president and former lieutenant governor. 


A Kiwanis Success Story 


By SAMUEL WILSON 
Member, Kiwanis Club of West Toronto, Ontario 


but rather in intensive leadership 

and work. With a membership of 
70 to 75, the Kiwanis Club of West 
Toronto has an unique record in club 
achievements. During the past seven 
years it has won the district achieve- 
ment award and has won second place 
in the International achievement award 
once. 

The club has given the West Toronto 
community and suburban area a posi- 
tive leadership along the lines laid 
down by Kiwanis International. In 
raising its funds it has created new 
and novel plans. In 1936 it built a 
model home with the codperation of 
builders and manufacturers. This 
stimulated trade and gave the manu- 
facturers an excellent opportunity of 
displaying their wares. From. this 
project the club raised over $3,000 net 
for the club’s work. 

In 1937 the club undertook the gi- 
gantic task of converting Casa Loma 
into one of Canada’s outstanding tour- 
ist attractions. This venture netted 
the club over $14,000 for its work in 


G bot vat does not lie in numbers 


Kiwanis. More than 130,000 people 
have visited Casa Loma and over $32,- 
000 has been handled by the club. This 
has proved beneficial to the City of 
Toronto, which got over $8,000. Ap- 
proximately $10,000 was paid to the 
staff and for renovations, leaving a 
balance of $14,000 for the club to 
expend on its work in the community. 
The club is continuing to carry on this 
work during 1938. 

Part of the money from the fund 
was used several months ago for the 
purchase of an automobile to transport 
a nurse of the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children in her follow-up 
work of calling on cases of infantile 
paralysis after the epidemic of 1937. 
Presentation of the motor car took 
place at a regular meeting of the club. 
Immediate Past President Gordon Wal- 
lace pointed out on this occasion that 
as a great many of the visitors to Casa 
Loma had come from towns throughout 
Ontario, it was only fitting that a part 
of the proceeds from their venture 
should be returned in the form of 
service. 


St. Boniface Honors President Taylor 


“fANADA, as interpreter between 

French and English people, both 
believing sincerely in democracy and 
tolerance, can play a great part in fur- 
thering world peace,” said Interna- 
tional President F. Trafford Taylor, 
K.C., speaking at a dinner given in his 
honor at St. Boniface, President Tay- 
lor’s home town. 

International President Taylor, first 
president of the St. Boniface club, was 
honored with Mrs. Taylor by the city 
council, board of trade and fellow Ki- 
wanians at a dinner in St. Boniface 


College. He spoke after hearing con- 
gratulations and greetings in both 
French and English from many speak- 
ers. 

International President Taylor was 
greeted on behalf of the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Boniface by President Pat P. 
Irwin, who presented him with a silver 
tray. Greetings were also extended 
him by District Governor Ed. G. Brick- 
er and President D. H. Murdoch of the 
Winnipeg club. Mayor G. C. MacLean 
of St. Boniface welcomed the Taylors 
on behalf of the city. W. R. Cotting- 
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ham, K.C., chairman of the Municipal 
and Public Utility Board, spoke for the 
provincial government and Judge L. P. 
Roy greeted International President 
Taylor on behalf of the bench and bar, 
speaking in French. 

Alfred De Cruyenaere, president of 
the Belgian Club, spoke in greeting for 
Belgian residents of St. Boniface and 
Dr. N. A. Laurendeau, who was mayor 
when International President Taylor 
was first appointed city solicitor for 
the Cathedral City, also spoke. Henri 
d’Eschambault spoke as secretary of 
the Board of Trade, tendering thanks 
to all who had helped with arrange- 
ments for the banquet. Community 
singing was led by E. A. Poulain. 


Beaumont, Texas—The Beaumont 
club sponsored the program end of the 
Boy Scout circus. One member was 
master of ceremonies for the circus and 
Secretary Karl D. Schwartz acted as 
head of the information booth and 
handled the finances of the circus. 


Okanogan, Washington—Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire Girl work is the prin- 
cipal activity of the club. Each group 
meets weekly, the Scout meeting being 
attended by five different Kiwanians 
who are appointed for that purpose 
each week. A course of intensive train- 
ing is being given the troop. A revolv- 
ing fund of $25 has been set up for 
carrying on the work of each of these 
groups. 


North Topeka, Kansas—North To- 
peka furnished lunches for under-nour- 
ished children in two schools during the 
school months and also paid for eight 
tonsilectomies. 





Geneva, New York—The club in- 
vited all of the newly naturalized citi- 
zens of the vicinity and provided a 
special speaker who gave a talk on 
Americanization. Also the new citizens 
were instructed as to the objectives 
and ideals of Kiwanis. 


Ashtabula, Ohio—The Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child held a tonsil 
clinic for all children who expect to 
enter the fresh air camp sponsored by 
the club. 


North Platte, Nebraska—A number 
of the members have given talks at the 
high school during the past weeks on 
various vocations and the possibilities 
for the students who wish to take up 
the various lines. The club has also 
been helping with the sponsoring of 
two Scout troops and is providing rec- 
reation for the children at the Salva- 
tion Army Citadel. 


Poughkeepsie, New York—Pough- 
keepsie is encouraging boy singers in 
its formation of a glee club in which 
there are 13 members. The glee club 
is open to any youth of the city be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18. 

















Beautifies Waterfront 


wanis club dreamed of a downtown 

waterfront which would be a credit 
to the community, attractive to visitors 
and outstanding among Great Lakes 
port cities. It took vision even to hope, 
it has taken years of effort, considerable 
money and a persistent policy to make 
the dream come true. 


Marinette is located on Green Bay 
and has been built up along the Menom- 
inee River. The principal business sec- 
tion is located two and one-half miles 
from the harbor entrance. The river, 
for a distance of almost two miles, is 
federally maintained at a depth of 21 


|* 1924 the Marinette, Wisconsin, Ki- 


Riverside, California—The Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance inaugu- 
rated a spring program, selecting four 
speakers, three of them Kiwanians, to 
address some 300 high school sopho- 
more boys on many general subjects. 


Ames, lowa—One of the major ac- 
tivities of the club is assistance to the 
Boy Scout organization. The club re- 
cently contributed money to the Scouts 
for the purchase of two drums for the 
Drum and Bugle Corps. Another ac- 
tivity was the banquet to which the 
club invited 38 fatherless boys whom 
they sponsor during the year. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey—The 
club recently held its regular Farmers’ 
Night, entertaining the farmers of the 


Marinette, Wisconsin, 





Seas 
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feet. A distance of about 4,000 feet 
between the federal project and the 
Marinette business section averages 
about 16 feet and has several islands, a 
number of slips and in general real 
possibility for beautification and recre- 
ation. 


In 1924 the club first approved work 
on Stephenson Island and a survey of 
the entire area with a long-range pro- 
gram in mind. The first work was con- 
fined to the Island where tennis courts 
were erected and provision made for 
winter activity. In 1926 Prof. Franz 
Aust of the University of Wisconsin 
Was engaged to make a complete sur- 


community. District Governor Lindley 
Cook addressed the 70 men present and 
there was a good musical program. A 
magician aided in the entertainment 
of the guests and all were given prizes. 


Morgantown, West Virginia—Boys 
and girls work is a major interest of 
the Morgantown club, which continues 
its activity in club work with young 
people and vocational guidance. Mem- 
bers of the club have purchased glasses 
for several children with defective 
sight. They have also been active in a 
clean-up campaign, have sponsored a 
drive for funds to beautify the en- 
trances to the city; and have conducted 
a model airplane contest. 


Oregon City, Oregon—Many quarts 
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@ Left: Small craft dock and park located di- 
rectly east of Stephenson Island give Marinette 
a pretty front yard. 


@ Directly below: Utility House built by Marin- 
ette Kiwanians on Stephenson Island. 


@ Below left: Marinette Kiwanians sponsored 
a most successful Ice Carnival. 








vey and to prepare a long-range pro- 
gram. The cost of the first work as wel! 
as the survey was paid for entirely by 
Kiwanis from proceeds of plays put 
on by club members. 

The original plans have been fol- 
lowed in the development to date. The 
City Park Board, City Administration, 
the Harbor Commisison and the general 
public have codperated. Public funds 
available through CWA and WPA have 
also contributed. 

Marinette today has a beautiful down- 
town waterfront and a substantial park- 
ing area. The dream of 1924 is rapid- 
ly maturing. The small crafts dock 
and yacht basin are being extended. 
Further work is also being done, in- 
cluding a waterfront drive which will 
relieve traffic congestion in addition to 
providing an additional service to 
yachtsmen. Within a few years Marin- 
ette will have between 3,000 and 4,000 
feet of developed and beautified water 
front, a small crafts dock and basin un- 
equalled on the Great Lakes, as well as 
all-year around recreational facilities. 
Dreams do come true if the dreamers 
work and persist. 


of cod liver oil have been distributed 
to under-privileged children in recent 
months by the club. Members of the 
club furnished transportation for chil- 
dren of the St. Agnes Baby Home to 
see the motion picture, “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” 


Yuba City, California—The work of 
the Committee on Rural and Urban Re- 
lations in visiting the Farm Centers, 
which has been in progress since the 
first of the year, is a continuing activ- 
ity. Several weeks ago the entire pro- 
gram at Nuestro Farm Center was 
furnished by Kiwanians, the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture pre- 
siding. After the business meeting the 
Kiwanis orchestra played for dancing. 
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A Cow Visits a Meeting at Des Moines, lowa 


By SAM W. DORSEY 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, lowa 


Iowa, recently took the initiative of 

presenting an agricultural program 
altogether unique and one which will be 
remembered for many years even by 
those who generally have little interest 
in agricultural affairs. 

Kiwanian Ralph J. Hoxie was respon- 
sible for the introduction of this new 
type of entertainment. His enthusiasm 
regarding it and his indomitable confi- 
dence that it would be successful is 
worthy of commendation. He prepared 
special invitations and sent them with 
luncheon tickets to 70 breeders of live- 
stock and dairymen in the vicinity of 
Des Moines. As a result there were 
present 250 Kiwanis members and 
guests. 

Hugh G. Van Pelt, breeder of Jersey 
cattle at Waterloo, Iowa, was the 
speaker. Having sold a foundation herd 
of registered Jerseys to the firm of 
Botsford and Martin, Altoona, Iowa, 
Mr. Van Pelt selected the cow, Finan- 
cial Sultan’s Marietta, and arranged 
for her partial owner, Mr. Ralph Mar- 
tin, to bring her to the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel for the purpose of demonstrating 
the essential points to be observed in 


Ti Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, 





And here is Financial Sultan’s Marietta at the meeting of the 


Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, Iowa. Hugh 


The Tonawandas, New York—The 
Kiwanis Monte Carlo Night resulted in 
a profit of over $300 which was turned 
over to the charity fund to be used in 
the club’s program of under-privileged 
child work. 


; i Van Pelt, speaker 
of the day, describes her good points, which are many. 


selecting, breeding and judging dairy 
cows for large, economical, profitable 
milk and butter production. Mr. Van 
Pelt originated this cow demonstration 
several years ago at about the same 
time that he organized the Dairy Cattle 
Congress and became its manager. 
(The Dairy Show has since become rec- 
ognized as the greatest dairy show 
in the world, held annually at Water- 
loo.) 

The meeting and luncheon were held 
on the mezzanine floor of the hotel but 
this did not worry Financial Sultan’s 
Marietta. She proudly walked into the 
elevator, ascended to the second floor, 
stepped quietly into the dining room 
and awaited her turn on the program, 
escorted at all times by Mr. Martin, 
who was a bit more nervous than was 
Financial Sultan’s Marietta. 

Prefacing his remarks by illustra- 
tions of the importance of the dairy in- 
dustry to human welfare, Mr. Van Pelt 
started at the end of the cow’s nose and 
covered every portion of the patient 
bovine’s anatomy to the end of her 
tail, pointing out the essential points of 
a good cow. 

A cow in a hotel as prominent as the 
Fort Des Moines is an in- 
novation; a cow at a Ki- 
wanis luncheon meeting is 
a curiosity. Members of 
the club and their guests 
came with more or less of 
doubt about being inter- 
ested in what is to be 
known about cows. It was 
soon evident, however, that 
they were interested in 
what they saw and heard 
and departed from the 
meeting realizing that 
there is much of impor- 
tance to be known about 
the business of others, 
much of importance upon 
which their own business 
depends to a great extent, 
and that surely the gen- 
eral prosperity of the 
nation and the health and 
welfare of its people de- 
pend to no small degree 
upon the performance of 
the 26,000,000 cows that 
are being milked twice 
daily in the United States. 


Twin Falls, Idaho—The committee 
in charge of the club’s milk fund made 
a final report on its milk project for 
the months of January, February and 
March, showing a total of 40,000 bottles 
distributed. 
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Hominy, Oklahoma—The club re- 
cently had its annual banquet for the 
members of the junior police. This 
organization was sponsored by the club 
a number of years ago and each year 
the club entertains the boys of the 
junior police patrol and tries to impress 
upon them the good they are doing for 
the community. On the occasion of 
the banquet Patrolman Blankenship of 
Claremore was the speaker and gave 
a very interesting talk on the work of 
a patrolman. After the discussion, in 
which the boys took great interest, 
they were allowed to examine the pa- 
trol car. 


Longview, Washington—The Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance had 12 
counselors present as guests of the 
club recently, with “Vocational Guid- 
ance” the theme of the meeting. The 
committee is working out the idea of 
having a library shelf in the Longview 
Public Library which will be devoted 
entirely to vocational guidance. 


Hartford, Connecticut—A_ success- 
ful spelling bee was staged at Bushnell 
Memorial with over 1,000 in attend- 
ance. Over $600 was cleared on the 
advertising program. Members of the 
club have been busy assisting the Boy 
Scouts to establish their own camp at 
Batterson Park. The Kiwanians have 
been devoting their Saturday after- 
noons to this important work. 


Clarksburg, West Virginia—Clarks- 
burg has been active in public affairs 
work; it has sponsored a drive to secure 
additional land for a city park and in 
the interest of a new light and power 
franchise; it recently raised a total of 
$359 for under-privileged child work, 
part of this amount being profit from 
basketball tournaments which it spon- 
sored; and vocational guidance work 
has been another important activity. 


Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, Cali- 
fornia—Many children have received 
dental treatment through the club’s 
arrangement with the school nurse. 
The club’s program includes the treat- 
ment of two children a week with those 
who can afford it paying for the mate- 
rial alone. For the others the club 
pays for the material only, the doctor 
donating his services. 


South Milwaukee, Wisconsin—The 
members of this club had as their 
guests at a recent meeting the clergy- 
men of the city. To top off the evening 
they were addressed by a layman! 


Weirton-Cove, West Virginia—W eir- 
ton-Cove sponsored a_ tree-planting 
program with success recently. During 
the school year the members furnished 
hot lunches for school children. Other 
activities have included a campaign 
against obscene literature; and splen- 
did work with under-privileged children 
in providing hospitalization, operations, 
dental treatment, etc. 
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A Caravan of Good Will: 


By JOE F. PRICE 


Member, International Committee on Publicity and Director, 


Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B.C. 


IWANIS is international in aims, 
K objects and membership, but ac- 

tually in all Kiwanis there is only 
one district which is geographically 
international. That is the Pacific- 
Northwest District—the district which 
is in the upper left-hand corner of the 
map of the United States and extends 
over the border-line up into the lower 
left-hand corner of the map of Canada. 
Furthermore, of the ten divisions in 
this truly international district, only 
one division, Division I, has clubs on 
each side of the line, five in Canada 
and five in the United States. 

The clubs in this division not only 
believe in and preach the theory of 
international friendship and good will, 
but practice it as well. Tangible evi- 
dence of this amity and understanding 
which can exist between the peoples of 
two nations was to be seen all along 
the 330-mile, 24-hour circuit trip by 
land and water, inaugurated by mem- 
bers of the Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, club as its means of celebrating 
United States-Canada Good Will Week. 
Eighty international good will ambas- 
sadors left Vancouver at midnight, 
May 2, and completed their triangle 
tour within 24 hours. Along the route 
their numbers were swelled by Ki- 
wanians from the cities and towns 





At Victoria, B. C., first stop of the International Good Will Tour. 


visited. By dinner-time the party had 
grown to more than 300, who shared 
the banquet provided by the Mount 
Vernon, Washington, club. 

The constantly growing caravan, 
which had spread the doctrine of the 
importance and practicability of inter- 
national good will, along about ten 
o’clock at night climaxed the wonder- 
ful day with an impressive ceremony 
under the brilliantly lighted Peace 
Arch at Blaine. Here, under the perma- 
nently open gates of the great concrete 
monument which is erected astride the 
49th parallel, Kiwanians of two na- 
tions re-dedicated themselves to the 
cause of international good will and 
sang together the International An- 
them: 


“Two empires by the sea, 

Two nations, great and free, 
One anthem raise. 

One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith we claim, 

One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise.” 


Everyone knew the music, too, for 
the notes of the American national 
anthem, ““My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
and the Canadian national anthem, 
“God Save the King,” are identical. 
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All along the route M. Leo Sweeney, 
immediate past president of the Van- 
couver club, original organizer of the 
Around-the-Loop tour, and Dr. Murray 
Blair, president of the Vancouver club, 
vied with American orators in extolling 
the virtues of international good will 
and friendship. 

The Canadian delegation left evi- 
dences of the neighborly feelings all 
along the route, presenting framed 
messages of good will to the captains 
of the three steamers which trans- 
ported the caravan over the ocean 
parts of the route and to the mayors of 
ten cities and towns visited. They 
sang topical songs, especially written 
for the occasion, for each of the cities 
where they stopped, and renderéd the 
rousing Vancouver song whenever an 
excuse presented itself. 

Equally enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive of the signifiance of the event were 
American citizens and officials. . At 
every division in the long trip the 
caravan was met by state highway 
police, who, with screaming . sirens, 
drove all other traffic to the roadside 
and escorted the Kiwanis party to the 
next town, the speed rarely dropping 
below 60 miles per hour. Each .car 
bore a distinctive banner and. thou- 
sands upon thousands of surprised 
citizens learned of the international- 
ism of Kiwanis and of its determina- 
tion to foster and encourage good will, 
friendship and understanding between 
the business and professional men -of 
the two countries. 

Recognition of the importance of 
the event was shown by the presence 
of prominent Kiwanians and city and 
government officials. Among these 

* (Turn to page 447) 





Breakfast with the Victoria club, then 330 miles by land and water. 
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BRIEFLY SPEAKING 


Port Huron Kiwanians Complimented 


Speaking before the Kiwanis Club of 
Port Huron, Michigan, for the proposed 
amendment to the Michigan constitu- 
tion which would make justices of the 
supreme court appointive rather than 
elective, George E. Brand, president of 
the State Bar of Michigan, paid a fine 
compliment to the members of the club. 
He said, “I was especially pleased to 
accept the invitation to talk to this club 
today because of the wonderful codpera- 
tion of Kiwanis in securing the in- 
tegrated Bar in Michigan. I know of 
no organization which did more in help- 
ing to accomplish that splendid objec- 
tive which is doing so much to put the 
practice of law on a high professional 
plane and make it effective.” 


+ + + 
March Along 


March along, Kiwanis men, 
With a sturdy tread and true. 
Gain this morning’s goal, and then 
Face the next objective new. 


Past the hill-top, hardly gained, 
Fresh horizons open far. 

On beyond the star attained, 
Beckons still another star. 


Tell me where on earth there flies 
Any flag that stands for more, 
Underneath whatever skies, 
On whatever sea or shore, 


Than the magic Circle-K, 
Set for Kindness everywhere; 
Kindness and a welcome gay, 
By the busy thoroughfare. 


By the quiet pathway, too, 
In the large town and the small, 
Wheresoever man may go 
Something for the good of all. 


Every day a different chance 

For the questing heart and mind; 
Every day a fresh advance 

In the uplift of mankind. 


Every day another stroke 

For the progress of the race; 
Every day another oak 

Planted in the thistle’s place; 


And,—for this, if nothing more, 
I salute you, Circle K 
Some small, cheated life restored 
To its birthright every day. 
Dr. Karu J. MYERS, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Philippi, West Virginia. 


e+ + + 
Los Angeles Wives Put One Over 


Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, immediate past 
district governor of the California- 
Nevada District, told of a unique April 
Fool program that was staged for the 
Los Angeles club as a surprise. Past 
President Oswald G. Lawton, chairman 
of the program committee, connived 
with the wives of the members and 
when the men arrived for the meeting 
the women were all there, the head table 
was full, the whole situation was dom- 
inated by them, and in fact everything 
was usurped. Mrs. James R. Ford, 
wife of the president, was in charge. 
There were several “special” guests 
present, among them being “Lieutenant 
Governor” Jeanette Sellers, wife of 
Lieutenant Governor J. Clark Sellers; 
“International Trustee’ Esther Mc- 


Caughan, wife of International Trustee 
Philip N. McCaughan of Long Beach, 
and so on. Everything went a la Ki- 
wanis, with the members pushed in the 
background but finally were given an 
opportunity to arise when they intro- 
duced the visitors. 
t+ & + 

Every Fisherman's Prayer 

We found the following in a DeKalb, 
Illinois, bulletin. ‘‘The other night one 
of our worthy Kiwanians was strolling 


in front of the home of Dr. John A. : 


Spickerman and from a raised’ up- 
stairs window he heard the following 
prayer: 
‘Lord, suffer me to catch a fish 
So large that even I 
When talking of it afterwards, 
May have no need to lie.’ ” 





William M. Sutton, Director, New Department 
of Research. 


(See Page 405) 


Are You a Baseball Fan? 


We were rather struck with the clev- 
er parody found in the Greencastle, 
Indiana, bulletin. Perhaps you will 
enjoy it too as it is especially timely 
now. 

“It was baseball season! The game 
opened with Glue at the stick and 
Measles was catching. Cigar was in the 
box. Shortcake played short and Corn 
was in the field. Cabbage was the man- 
ager because he had a good head. Egg 
was umpire and he was bad. Cigar let 
Board walk; Song made a hit; Sawdust 
filled the bases then Soap cleaned up. 
Cigar went out and Balloon started to 
pitch but went up into the air. Ice went 
in and kept cool until he was hit with 
the ball then you should have heard Ice 
cream. Lunatic was put out because 
he was off his base. Bread loafed on 
third. Crook stole second. Grass cov- 


ered lots of ground and the crowd 
cheered when Spider caught a fly. Clock 
wound up the game by striking out. 
Lightning finished the game by striking 
six men out. If Door had pitched he 


would have shut them all out.” 
+ + & 





Three Thousand Miles of Border Linel 


Three thousand miles of border line! One 
hundred years of peace! 

In all the page of history what parallel to this? 

In times when warring nations’ thoughts 
are crazed with Hate's hot wine, 

How God must look with pleasure down 
upon that border line! 


From Maine it runs through lake and stream 
to Manitoba's plain, 

From Winnipeg to Kootenay, on, on and 
on again, 

Through farm and ranch and forest range, o'er 
mountain craig and steep 

To far Vancouver's garden home by broad 
Pacific's sweep, 


Three thousand miles of border line, two 
nations side by side; 
Each strong in common 
Anglo Saxon pride; 

Yet each the haven and the home for all of 
foreign birth 

And each their final fusion point, the melting 
pot of earth. 


motherhood and 


Three thousand miles of border line, nor fort 
nor arméd host 

On all this frontier neighbor-ground from east 
to western coast. 

A spectacle to conjure with, a thought to 
stir the blood! 

A living proof to all the world of faith in 
brotherhood! 


Three thousand miles of border line, nor has 
a century 

Seen aught along this common course but 
peace and harmony. 

O nations bound in Brotherhood! O faith in 
fellowman! 

What better way on earth to dwell, than 
this God-given plan? 


Three thousand miles of border line! One 
hundred years of peace! 

In all the page of history what parallel to this? 

God speed that surely dawning day—that 
coming hour divine 

When all the nations of ‘the earth shall boast 
such border line! 

Guy W. Bilsland 


The few verses from this poem 
printed in connection with the address 
of the Rev. Clyde W. Robbins, “Inter- 
national Mission of Kiwanis,” brought 
a request that the entire poem'be pub- 
lished, expressing as it does the fine 
spirit of friendliness existing between 
Kiwanians of the two nations. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


President John E. Kelly of Schenec- 
tady, New York, has been elected chair- 
man of the Board of Child Welfare for 
the ninth year and was also elected to 
the Board of Managers of the Humane 
Society. James A. Walker and Roy E. 
Abbey were elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Boys’ Club, and Joseph 
F. Connelly was elected vice president 
of the Boys’ Club and is also president 
of the County Dairymen’s Association. 


In Montreal, Quebec, John B. Larkin 
is the new president of the Dominion 
Travellers’ Association; Claude C. 
Bonter has been reélected president of 
the Montreal Tourist and Convention 
Bureau; and William Wray is head of 
the Shriners in the Province of Que- 
bec, having recently been elected Po- 
tentate of Karnack Temple. 


Frederick C. Witter and Gerard A. 
Janzen, members of the Storm Lake, 
Iowa, club, have been honored recently 
for their active interest in civic affairs. 
Kiwanian Witter was appointed to fill 
a vacancy on the city council and Ki- 
wanian Janzen was elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Past President W. N. Vogler of Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina, attended a 
meeting at the Oasis Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, at which he was elected Imperial 
Potentate of Oasis Temple. 


Past President William H. Barber of 
Ripon, Wisconsin, has been reélected 
mayor; Past President M. A. Toussaint 
was returned to the office of alderman 
of the second ward and Arthur J. 
Schultz was elected a member of the 
Fond du Lac County Board of Super- 
visors. 





Secretary Erval A. Spafford, past 
president of the Geneva, Ohio, club, has 
been elected president of the Western 
Reserve University Alumni of Ashta- 
bula County. 


Bill Flood of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts has been reélected president of the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce. 


Immediate Past President Clarence 
Keller of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, has 
been elected mayor of the City of 
Beaver Dam. 


To Past President John C. Frisch 
and Past President Chester W. Paulus 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, has 
come the honor of being elected presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


In Whitman, Massachusetts, Francis 
T. Kane is chairman of the Selectmen 
and Malcolm B. Boynton is secretary; 
Dr. Thornton A. Landers is chairman 
of the Board of Health and Secretary 
Charles A. Whitman, past president 
and, former lieutenant governor, is 
chairman of the Planning Board. 


Members of the Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
club are extending congratulations to 
Kiwanian Harold W. Reed, retiring al- 
derman and mayor, for valuable serv- 
ices rendered and to Kiwanian Arthur 
T. Thorson on his election as mayor. 


The following officers have been 
elected for the Norwalk, Connecticut, 
Chamber of Commerce: President, John 
Cavanagh; Vice President, Percy Tay- 
lor; Secretary, Dr. Harry H. Hefferan; 
Executive Secretary, Peter F. Foley. 
Eight of the directors chosen are also 
Kiwanians. 


Judge Carson B. Hubbard, a member 
of the Huntington Park, California, 
club has been elected president of the 
Huntington Park Chamber of Com- 
merce. Elmer E. Cox has just been 
elected mayor, and Wendell W. School- 
ing is a member of the City Council. 


Past President Fred C. Collins of 
Whittier, California, has had the honor 
of being elected treasurer of the Public 
School Business Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


Some of the honors received by mem- 
bers of the St. Cloud, Minnesota, club 
are: President Ebert Johnson is presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association; Dr. Clayton L. Miner 
is chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Minnesota Dental Association; 
Past President Harry B. Gough is pres- 
ident of the St. Cloud Teachers’ College 
and is chairman of the National Edu- 
cational Association Committee that is 
making a study of recreational, social 
service and scholastic programs of the 
791 teachers’ colleges of the United 
States. Past President Thos. A. Don- 
lin is a member of the Minnesota Parole 
Board; Past President Wm. J. Rau is 
president of the Minnesota Merchants’ 
Association; W. O. Hanson is chairman 
of the Sixth District Grocers’ Associa- 
tion; Earl C. Cross is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Al J. 
Tschumperlin, past president, is chair- 
man of the Stearns County Red Cross 
Chapter, as well as president of the 
Minnesota Undertakers’ Association. 


Recent elections in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, named Past President Dirk A. 
Kuyk president of the Bar Association. 
He succeeds another Kiwanian, E. W. 
Poindexter. 


Kiwanians Carl Bowen and Ollie 
Cole, members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Fullerton, California, have been elected 
to the City Council. 





George E. Piersol, chairman of the 
International Committee on Music, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, is also chairman of the 
Illinois State Band Association. There’s 
plenty of harmony in that man’s life. 


President Frank I. Watson of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is president 
of the Raleigh Merchants’ Association 
and Lewis H. Powell is secretary of the 
North Carolina Ice Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


Immediate Past President Robert Q. 
Glass of Greenville, South Carolina, has 
been signally honored by the Grand 
Lodge of Masons at a recent meeting in 
Charleston when he was named District 
Deputy of the 14th District. 


Past President Glenn B. Tinsley has 
the honor of serving as president of 
the Clarksburg, West Virginia, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


International Trustee Vic. H. Hous- 
holder of Phoenix, Arizona, is the newly 
elected president of the Arizona Society 
for Crippled Children. Past President 
Fred G. Holmes has received new hon- 
ors in civic service. He was elected 
president of the Phoenix Y.M.C.A. at 
the annual meeting of officers. 


Dr. Evert W. Meredith of Port 
Huron, Michigan, has been elected 
president of the Medical Society. 


We have learned that Kiwanian Fred 
A. Irish, Fargo, North Dakota, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Irish becomes the director from the 
North Central District comprising the 
states of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wyoming, Montana and 
Nebraska. Mr. Irish has been the 


treasurer of the Fargo Chamber of 
Commerce for twenty years. 
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Friends of Walter J. Campbell, past 
governor and former _iiternational 
trustee, and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D.C., will be 
happy to learn that he has been ap- 
pointed Educational Adviser of the Ex- 
tension Division of The Town Hall, 
Inc., New York City. 


Kiwanian Ed. Munger of Lafayette, 
Indiana, was given an eleven minute 
interview over Purdue Radio Station 
WBAA recently. He is 89 years old 
and the club believes he is the oldest 
living Kiwanian in Indiana. 


Rounding out a full and successful 
life in the newspaper field, Kiwanian 
William J. McHale, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chilton, Wiscon- 
sin, was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Press Association at the annual 
convention held in Milwaukee recently. 
Kiwanian McHale is editor of the Chil- 
ton Times-Journal. 


After having been a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Newburgh, New York, 
for seventeen years and serving as sec- 
retary and editor of the Kourier for 
quite a few of those years, Kiwanian 
Robinson Bentley has given up his 
duties because of trouble with his eyes 
and is now an honorary member, but 
as Kiwanian Bentley says, “An honor- 
ary member with a keen interest in the 
welfare of Kiwanis.” We wish for him 
a complete and speedy recovery. 


Walter J. McIntyre, first president of 
the Westwood, New Jersey, club, has 
been honored by being appointed Judge 
of the Second District Criminal Court 
of Bergen County by Governor Harry 
Moore of the State of New Jersey. 





Demonstrating that a Kiwanis spirit 
can conquer physical deficiencies, T. 
Monroe Margwarth, known to his 
friends as “Pete,” of Effingham, Illinois, 
last year won a special plaque given to 
the man who attended the greatest num- 
ber of out-of-town inter-club meetings. 
Of the last 135 meetings of the Effing- 
ham club, “Pete” has attended 127, giv- 
ing him an attendance average of 94.1. 
“Pete” is confined to a wheel chair but 
his Kiwanis activities are completely 
unconfined. 

The president of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Thomasville, Georgia, 
is Frank Forester; W. R. Thomas is 
vice president of the Senior Chamber 
of Commerce and the following are on 
the Board of Directors of the Senior 
Chamber of Commerce: Lester Brew- 
ton, H. L. Key, Hoyt Wimpy and Past 
President William E. Young. 


President Floyd E. Olson of Joliet, 
Illinois, was recently elected state 
president of the John Ericsson Republic 
League of Illinois. This organization 


is composed of 220,000 Swedish people | 


of Illinois. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Michael A. Gorman, 
former international trustee and a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Flint, 


- Michigan, as a member of the Board of 


Directors to administer the income 
from the $500,000 trust endowment of 
the Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. 
Rackham fund for purposes of agri- 
cultural research. The announcement 
was made by the Michigan State Col- 
lege. Dr. Shaw, president of the col- 
lege, stated special interest would be 
placed on chemurgic developments. 
According to President Shaw, “There 
are a number of problems in the gen- 
eral field of industrial utilization of 
agricultural products that are unex- 
plored. The solution of a single one of 
these problems may affect agriculture 
profoundly. It is hoped that research 
will be started on a program which may 
eventually use some of the best trained 
scientific men in the nation to find new 
uses for crops and new crops for indus- 
trial uses.” 


Governor R. I. Moore of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District has been hon- 
ored by being initiated as a First Ad- 
miral in the mythical St. Lawrence In- 
ternational Peace Navy which is being 
carried out by Prescott, Ontario. It is 
an International Centennial and is for 
the promotion of universal understand- 
ing and good will. 


Rev. Dr. Charles W. Welch, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was elected as Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America in Philadelphia a few 
weeks ago. This is the highest honor 
that can be conferred upon a clergyman 
of that faith. 


Frank A. Ortman of Pontiac, Illinois, 
has been named a member of the IIli- 
nois Fish and Game _ Conservation 
Board by Governor Horner in a list of 
twenty-six appointments and at the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs at Springfield was 
unanimously elected state president for 
the third consecutive year. He is a 
former lieutenant governor of the IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District and a past 
president of the club. 


Dr. R. R. Kirkpatrick, past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Texarkana, 
Texas, has been elected first vice presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Medical Society. 


At the annual meeting of the Los 
Angeles Baptist City Mission Society 
held recently, resolutions of apprecia- 
tion were given to Major J. F, Elwell 
who was retiring as president after 
serving eight years in that office. Ki- 
wanian Elwell is a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Los Angeles, California. 
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The annual meeting of the Traverse 
City, Michigan, Chamber of Commerce 
is one of the outstanding events in 
Northern Michigan. A feature of the 
meeting this year was the appearance 
of the Traverse City Kiwanis Quartet, 
all members of the club and all mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The foursome includes Kiwanians Ray- 
mond Chase, Neal Newman, Harry E. 
Hibbard and Howard Bartling. 


The new president of the Greenville, 
North Carolina, Chamber of Commerce 
is none other than J. Nat Harrison, a 
member of the Greenville club. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian A. Dav- 
id Oliver of Brockport, New York, who 
has received the Master of Arts degree 
from the Rochester University. 





Kiwanian Leo L. Capson of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been elected 
president of the Utah State Realty As- 
sociation, one of Salt Lake’s biggest 
“Build Utah” organizations. 


Another Kiwanian to be added to the 
long list of those who have perfect at- 
tendance records is Dr. Clifford J. Hin- 
son of Ottumwa, Iowa, who hasn’t 
missed a meeting for eleven years. 


At a large banquet tendered him and 
attended by Governor Davey of the 
State of Ohio and other high state dig- 
nitaries, Oscar A. Loyer, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Findley, was installed 
chairman of State Young Democratic 
Clubs. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian W. J. 
Lane of New Rochelle, New York, who 
was elected a director of the New York 
State Association when he attended an 
Insurance Convention in Syracuse some 
time ago. 


Past President Edgar Morris of 
Washington, D.C., has succeeded Lloyd 
B. Wilson as chairman of the Greater 
National Capital Committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade. This 
committee has just launched a drive to 
raise a fund of $60,000 to carry on its 
activities during the current year. 
Arthur G. Bishop, Joseph R. Harris, 
John J. Hasley and Past President 
Dewey Zirkin are members of the com- 
mittee. 


In recognition of unselfish service 
made to the community of Steelton, 
Pennsylvania, a Kiwanis Distinguished 
Service Medal was presented to Dr. W. 
P. Dailey, member of the Kiwanis club, 
recently. 
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A Free Press for Free People 
(From page 897) 


with our criminal problem. Ten years 
ago Al Capone was the criminal “Czar 
of Chicago.” Gradually he became 
libel-proof, and the press printed the 
exploits of his mob just as they would 
those of any other magnate of a huge 
business. The name Capone became a 
public symbol of evil, and conditions 
finally became such an open scandal 
that the Federal Government stepped 
in where local authority had broken 
down. 

In the East, the criminal empires of 
Waxey Gordon and Dutch Schultz had 
reached such proportions a decade ago 
that newspapers took the risk of ex- 
posing and constantly reporting the 
activities of their empires. Again the 
conscience of the community became 
so aroused that federal action resulted 
where local prosecution had collapsed. 
In the final analysis it was the press 
which was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of these gigantic criminal enter- 
prises. 

Racketeering, like municipal corrup- 
tion, cannot stand the light of day and 
the powerful exposure to public opin- 
ion which only a free and courageous 
press can provide. 

The newspaper publishers of Amer- 
ica have an important role in the fight 
against crime and corruption. The one 
attack which crime and racketeering 


cannot withstand is publicity; the one 
attack which municipal corruption can- 
not permanently withstand is public- 
ity. The one force to provide that 
publicity is the fearless, independent 
local newspaper. 

In many great cities in this country 
the people face the clearly defined 
issue of decent against corrupt munici- 
pal government. The political label 
of a corrupt machine is of no conse- 
quence. 

To attain good government, sacri- 
fices must be made. Local party ob- 
jectives must be subordinated to the 
ultimate goal. Personal friendships or 
financial relationships must come sec- 
ond and political freedom first. Tra- 
ditional ties must give way to prin- 
ciple. The establishment of an honor- 
able administration of municipal af- 
fairs must be placed ahead of party 
politics or economic and social beliefs. 

Only in this way can our national 
democracy maintain its firm founda- 
tion. Our form of government re- 
quires that we wage constant war- 
fare to maintain it, to keep it strong 
and clean from within so it may be 
strong in resisting enemies from with- 
out. So long as we keep up the fight 
we will have a free press. And a free 
press can lead a free people to success- 
ful democracy. 


The World’s Granary 


(From page 395) 


tariffs, quotas, dnd other barriers as to 
make such trade extremely difficult. 

Our former customers are attempt- 
ing to grow their own grain because 
the roads to our supply are such rough 
going. In continental European coun- 
tries the national agricultural policies 
are designed for consumer protection. 
European soils have been in use for 
hundreds, even thousands of years, yet 
the soil fertility is being rapidly in- 
creased in order to grow more grain. 
In the United States where the agrarian 
policy is intended to favor the producer 
we have an opposite program. We are 
discouraging the production of grain 
in order to increase the fertility of the 
land. 

The production, marketing, process- 
ing, and distribution of grain is so effi- 
cient and low in cost in the United 
States that we accept our daily bread 


as a matter of course, often without a- 


thought of gratitude to the farmer, the 
grain markets, the miller, and the baker 
who make this efficiency possible. We 
complain that we surfeit with too much. 
Our bread is so low in cost and so plen- 
tiful that we wish to curtail and limit 
its production. 

Importing countries, especially in 
Europe, are faced with a different sit- 


uation. The average family’s daily 
bread in central Europe is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Bread 
is so high-priced that it is a luxury. 

Desperate efforts to increase grain 
production have not resulted in over- 
taking the increasing needs of growing 
populations. Central Europe is so ill- 
fed and ill-clad that Italy has expanded 
into North Africa for suitable wheat 
and cotton fields. Germany hopes to 
penetrate the surplus wheat territory 
of the Danube Valley and the Russian 
Ukraine in her efforts to avert contin- 
ued bread shortage. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics states in a. recent bulletin’: 
“The restrictions to reduce the con- 
sumption of wheat and rye in Germany 
include: (1) prohibition of wheat and 
barley feeding, except on qualities 
absolutely unfit for milling purposes; 
(2) surrender by growers of all bread 
grain harvested in excess of seed and 
household requirements; (3) mixing 
on an average of 7 per cent of corn 
flour with all wheat flour produced; 
(4) mixing of about 4 per cent of corn 
flour with rye flour; and (5) the appli- 
cation of other bread-saving measures, 


“The Wheat Situation,” December 23, 1937. 
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including higher extraction percent- 
ages. Beginning November 11, 1937, 
a minimum of 6 per cent and up to 10 
per cent of potato flour was required in 
rye flour.” Additional quantities of 
corn meal, potato flour, or dry potato 
products to wheat flour used in baking: 
may be added without notice and not 
marked on container. 


Concerning Italy the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics reports in this 
same bulletin: “Considering estimated 
supplies and a probable decrease in 
wheat consumption as a result of a 
decree making it necessary generally 
to mix cornmeal with wheat flour, and 
locally to mix rye, barley, and bean 
meal with wheat and cornmeal, it is 
even probable that some replenishment 
of Italy’s much depleted wheat stocks 
may take place.” Since this report 
was made by the Bureau, the prolonged 
drought in northern Italy has resulted 
in more severe bread restrictions. 
Wheat substitutes are now increased 
to 20 per cent in Italy. 

Discussing mixing of cheaper grains 
with wheat in Portugal, the Bureau 
states: “It is estimated that about one 
million bushels of corn and rye would 
be required for this admixture pur- 
pose, but in comparison with normal 
requirements, this quantity would not 
make up the deficit in wheat.” 


Strict control of bread grains, with 
adulteration with cheaper substitutes, 
is being enforced in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Lithuania, and other Euro- 
pean countries. These European coun- 
tries are all former customers of the 
American farmer. European families 
go hungry while attempting to get 
along without our supplies, while the 
American wheat producer is consider- 
ing plans to adjust his production to 
make permanent his loss of the Euro- 
pean market. 

Grain production in Europe, Africa, 
Australia, South America, and Asia is 
on the increase; production is decreas- 
ing only in North America. Of all the 
exporting countries in the world the 
United States is the only one showing 
a loss in grain exports during recent 
years. The United States is the only 
country in the world discouraging the 
production of grain. We should, there- 
fore, look to ourselves for a way out, 
and not place the blame entirely on 
our former customers. Total interna- 
tional trade in wheat has declined to 
the 1903-1908 level despite great in- 
crease in world population. This de- 
cline reflects the small exports from 
the United States and Russia. 

We have been one of the chief of- 
fenders in erecting trade barriers. 
According to the “History of the United 
States Tariff,” by Treadway, our aver- 
age ad valorem rates on all dutiable 
goods at the close of the World War 
was 27 per cent. During this war our 
status had changed from debtor to 
creditor nation. We were therefore 
demanding that our debtors pay us in 
dollars under a penalty of 27 per cent 
when they attempted to pay us by sale 
of goods. Instead of lowering our 
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tariffs to permit payment of interna- 
tional debts and continuation of our 
international trade, we passed the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act in 1922 
raising average rates to 38.5 per cent. 
In the 1920’s we revived our interna- 
tional trade by the purchase of foreign 
bonds and grants of credit. But these 
new obligations were so difficult to re- 
pay under our tariff that they were 
mostly repudiated. 

Following the collapse of our inter- 
national lending policy in 1929, we 
passed the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
in 1930, raising the average ad valorem 
rates on all dutiable goods to 52.8 per 
cent. In addition to this tariff act in 
1930 we announced to the world that 
this one country, through the Farm 
Board, intended to fix the prices of the 
two most international commodities on 
earth, wheat and cotton. Such a policy 
caused the accumulation of surpluses, 
stagnated markets, alienated our for- 
mer customers, and encouraged pro- 
duction in new areas in other coun- 
tries. 

At present we have a defeatist ag- 
ricultural policy in the United States. 
Having effectively blocked our outlets 
with import tariffs, we now proceed to 
slow down production of products 


geared to a world trade area, and are 
attempting to substitute dollars for this 
loss in actual national wealth. The 
foreign trade that is left to us is of 
necessity conducted at bargain prices 
as an indemnity, or discount, on ac- 
count of our import tariff duties. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. 
Its revival and prosperity are of para- 
mount interest to every citizen. We 
cannot reach such revival by making 
purchases by customers so difficult as 
to be almost impossible. Neither can 
agriculture be long sustained by the 
substitution of dollars out of the treas- 
ury for bushels of production. The 
dollars will continue to have value only 
so long as they represent actual pro- 
duction. 


Problem is Economic 


The remedy? Such reform in our 
tariffs as will permit the export of our 
agricultural products and payment for 
them. That is the only way to correct 
the mistakes we have made and to halt 
additional mistakes in the making. This 
is an economic, not a political, prob- 
lem. Too often the best political policy 
is at variance with the wisest economic 
policy. 


Office Hours on a Farm 


(From page 399) 


money on improvements, in additional 
equipment and in more breeding stock. 
In other words, he makes his farm more 
valuable and the security more ample. 
The banks seem to approve right 
heartily. They like to have you drop a 
statement on their desk showing a fine 
inventory of grain, horses, cattle, hogs 
and machinery, a list of assets that 
represent greater values by far than 
the statement of liabilities. 

A statement of general expense, for 
instance, will show the following items: 
insurance, gifts, interest, taxes, miscel- 
laneous, new improvements, machinery, 
gas and oil, livestock, crops, labor. In- 
cluded in the statement of general ex- 
pense will be Martin’s salary. He pays 
himself a monthly salary and collects 
a bonus of varying amounts. There are 
plats showing just exactly what is being 
done with every acre of land and there 
are breeding records and feeding rec- 
ords and just about every sort of record 
that is necessary for the operation of a 
farm that makes money. Martin figures 
he can hardly afford to give his services 
to tractor riding, hog calling and cow 
milking when there is a lot of office 
work to do and good farm hands work 
willingly and capably at far less than 
his own wages average. 

Things have changed a lot since we 
knew, or thought we knew, anything 
about a farm. Take raising hogs, for 
instance. Down on Don Martin’s farm 
they cross Hampshire and Poland 
Chinas. The Hampshire is a _ bacon 
type hog, the Poland China is a lard 
type. It’s easy to figure out what the 


result is. It makes for one thing, large 
litters that fatten out in a reasonably 
short feeding period. (We use the ex- 
act words of Lynn Thurston.) When 
these are sold at about six months they 
always bring at least a premium of ten 
cents a hundred. Not much, but the 
premium just about takes care of truck- 
ing and marketing expense. Then there 
are these portable hog houses we didn’t 
use to know about. They had houses 
but they were not portable. In order 
to dodge some very pernicious little 
worm-like jiggers that infest ground 
that continually harbors hogs they just 
move the hog houses around. The 
jiggers are killed by sunlight and non- 
presence of little pigs. There are some 
technical explanations possible but, 
after all, the important thing that we 
can all understand is that by the use 
of portable hog houses and the switch- 
ing around of hog yards little pigs be- 
come big pigs and go to market in six 
months instead of eighteen months. 
More pigs, better pigs, more money. No 
swill, no slop, no garbage. The darned 
pigs are even clean. They snort like 
regular pigs but they do not look or 
smell like the pigs we remember having 
seen in the days of our youth. 

A pig’s life is a lot nicer than it used 
to be. Down on Don Martin’s farm 
they have water, sunshine, shade and 
food right handy. All the pig has to 
do is eat, sleep, drink and snort. He is 
born in a house and gets on ground that 
is not infested with worms, gnaws the 
buttons off his mother’s vest for a 
couple of weeks then starts eating corn, 
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wheat and protein. After he weighs 
about 60 pounds he goes on regular ra- 
tions. He is vaccinated against cholera 
and weighs enough when he is six 
months old to be sent to market and 
sold. That’s the only thing about a 
pig’s life that isn’t so good. There 
isn’t much of it. 

There are self-feeders on the Martin 
hog lot. We remember they used to 
load a wagon with corn and at intervals 
toss off a few scoop-shovels full. Those 
hogs were not marketed at six months 
however. In the self-feeders the Mar- 
tin hogs eat balanced rations, namely, 
corn and a protein feed, which latter is 
composed of tankage, linseed oil meal, 
fish oil meal and soy bean oil meal. 
Then there is a home-made mineral that 
goes in the feed boxes and it is com- 
posed of ground limestone, steamed 
bone meal and salt. Lots of trouble 
just to make a hog happy. His drink- 
ing water is piped close to the feed. 
That fools the pig too. He doesn’t have 
to run off valuable weight looking for a 
drink. Of course Martin takes care of 
his land, uses lime and whatever he 
should use, so that the crops including 
clover are far better than they could 
possibly be otherwise. Soil is never 
allowed to wear out. Six or seven hun- 
dred hogs a year, sometimes more, find 
their way from the Martin farm to the 
markets. Martin has a lot of book- 
keeping to do insofar as his hogs are 
concerned. 


Buy and Sell 
Intelligently 


Then next in importance comes cattle. 
He maintains a small breeding herd 
and has abundant permanent pasture. 
On account of excessive roughage he 
buys feeder cattle. He buys calves at 
from four to five hundred pounds, buys 
carefully and from outfits in which he 
places absolute confidence. He buys in 
the fall, feeds them roughage through 
the winter, pastures them in the sum- 
mer when they get in a lot of weight 
and growth. They go to the feed lot 
the next fall and are finished up on 
concentrates for early spring market- 
ing when they weigh from nine hundred 
to a thousand pounds. A few hundred 
of these constanty fattening mean nice 
black figures in the financial state- 
ments. At a couple of cents a pound 
over the price paid and with five to six 
hundred more pounds on each animal it 
adds up to important money. It doesn’t 
always work out, this couple of cents 
excess, but it works out often enough 
to make it all worth while provided 
you have sufficient feed to carry you 
through and the proper machinery to 
handle it. That’s where the scientific 
farming comes in. Raise enough stuff 
to feed without buying from the out- 
side. Buy and sell intelligently and not 
greedily and stingily. Be daring with- 
out gambling. 

It’s a nice place, this Martin farm 
down in Decatur County. If you want 
to get in touch with Martin you can 
generally find him in his office. 





There Are No Kiwanis Vacations 


By ELOS A. RAY 


Member, International Committee on Attendance 


Kiwanians for fellowship and 
service. 

Every meeting is an opportunity for 
inspiration and enthusiasm in Kiwanis 
Objectives. 

Attendance is a record of these meet- 
ings and should present a true picture 
of each Kiwanian’s participation in 
regular meetings. It is a barometer in- 
dicating the success or failure of a club. 

Sometimes, I fear, we are so anxious 
to show statistical progress in attend- 
ance records that there is danger of 
our losing sight of the true significance 
of attendance. A real Kiwanian seldom 
needs the stimulus of perfect attend- 
ance records to keep up his enthusiasm; 
while the poor Kiwanian may see no 
reason why he should strive for such a 
record. In spite of the above statement, 
a perfect, excellent or good attendance 
record is an outstanding characteristic 
of a real Kiwanian. 

Regular attendance is an obligation, 
assumed by every man, when he accepts 
the invitation to become a member. This 
should be clearly presented to him when 
he joins the club. This is the duty of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education. 

No man can, regularly each week, 
expose himself to the fellowship and 
inspiration of Kiwanis meetings with- 
out becoming a better Kiwanian. This 
is one reason why we continue to stress 
the importance of attendance. I know 
there are many good Kiwanians who, 
for various reasons, find it impossible 
to maintain excellent attendance rec- 
ords but they are the exceptions to the 
rule. 


KC Kiwanis holds regular meetings of 


Secret of 
Good Attendance 


The Attendance Committee continues 
to be one of the important committees 
in the club. It is constantly striving to 
get more members to regularly expose 
themselves to the inspiration and en- 
thusiasm of Kiwanis meetings. The 
Program Committee should codperate 
in making the meetings so attractive 
that a member will not want to miss a 
single one. Herein lies one of the se- 
crets of good attendance. 

We are approaching the season when 
some clubs feel the urge to take a vaca- 
tion because of hot weather or because 
some of the members will be out of 
town for a couple of months. Kiwanis 
knows no vacation period any more 
than do the forces of evil, want and in- 
tolerance. Can an army, in the field, 


lay down its arms and walk off for a 
vacation? Of course not. Neither can 
Kiwanis. We must hold the ground we 
have gained and keep up the momen- 


tum. It takes too long to get the train 
started again. 

How can a club keep up enthusiasm 
during the summer? This is the time 
of year when some of the best times 
can be had and the most effective work 
done. The summer months offer oppor- 
tunities for picnics, golf tournaments, 
baseball contests, visits to scout and 
Y.M.C.A. camps and a variety of out- 
door good times which add to the fellow- 
ship and enthusiasm of members. 

Another point in connection with 
these “Vacation Months”: All clubs are 
now automatically entered in the In- 
ternational Attendance Contest pro- 
vided they are in good standing. Please 
note that the Special Period covers the 
months of July, August and September 
and carries a weight of fifty per cent of 
the total attendance for the year. The 
attendance during this period counts 
about three times the ordinary attend- 
ance for the balance of the year. 

The club secretary has a list of meet- 
ing places, hours and dates on which all 
clubs meet. If any member has to be 
away during the summer months or is 
planning an extended trip, the club 
Committee on Attendance should pre- 
pare a list of clubs and meeting dates to 
fit his itinerary. This will enable the 
members to keep up their attendance as 
well as to enjoy new contacts and get 
new ideas. I always get a real thrill 
out of dropping in on a club located in 
another part of the country. 

The club Committee on Attendance 
has a real job and a real responsibility. 
The International and district Commit- 
tees on Attendance are ready and will- 
ing to help with advice and suggestions. 
The club committees, however, are in 
the field of action and we have to de- 
pend on them for results. Much valu- 
able literature is available at Kiwanis 
International on this important activity. 

Our district governors have pledged 
increased attendance averages for 1938 
and I feel sure that by each one doing 
his bit, gratifying results will be ob- 
tained. 

The Perfect Attendance Tabs are 
now available at Kiwanis International. 
Let me urge each club president to 
make use of them. It is hoped that the 
effect of seeing these tabs being worn 
will arouse the interest of the less zeal- 
ous attenders and be a source of in- 
spiration; (a) to those who receive 
them, to strive for a longer continuous 
perfect record and (b) to others to im- 
prove their attendance sufficiently to 
qualify for at least the one year tab. 
Better attendance should be stimulated 
by the award of these tabs to those 
members deserving of such recognition. 
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The Story Behind 
the Headlines 
(From page 401) 


tion with the Montreal Parks and Play- 
grounds Association Incorporated, de- 
cided that an effort should be made to 
give the children of the congested areas 
a taste of what their more fortunate 
companions enjoyed at camp. If the 
youngsters cannot get to a lake or 
stream, reasoned the Kiwanians, why 
not bring the thrill of splashing about 
in the cool water right to their front 
doors—and Something was done about 
it. The first practical shot in a cam- 
paign to make Montrealers aware of 
the need for pools and beaches was 
about to be fired. 

Fire Chief Victor H. Veil of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, invented a portable 
wading pool which was giving the 
youngsters of Stamford the time of 
their lives. The pool was made of 
heavy canvas 14 feet square and one 
foot deep held in place by steel sup- 
ports to which the canvas was lashed. 
The pool was filled from a fire hydrant 
and could be erected on a blocked-off 
street in ten minutes. 

Dr. L. R. Burnet of Paterson, New 
Jersey, designed a spray which could 
be attached to a hydrant, throwing the 
water 60 feet and cooling off hot and 
dusty children in a very satisfactory 
manner indeed. 

Both these gentlemen were con- 
tacted and gave their hearty support. 
They forwarded designs of the equip- 
ment and as a result the Montreal club 
was ready to make Montreal, ‘‘Wading 
Pool: Bath and Beach Conscious.” 

Kiwanian Alec Walbridge and Mr. 
Wm. Bowie of the Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation secured permission from the 
Police Department to close off streets 
in areas in which the pools would be 
operated. The Water Department al- 
lowed the hydrants to be used and the 
late Fire Chief Gauthier loaned lengths 
of hose and hydrant keys. A number 
of streets were chosen in slum and 
semi-slum districts lacking proper play- 
grounds and where the hot, dusty and 
dangerous street was the only place to 
play. A schedule was drawn up and 
two pools were put into operation. The 
transportation problem was solved by 
a donation of a truck of ancient vin- 
tage but serviceable for the purpose. 

To date the Montreal Kiwanis club 
has spent $4,000 to give 313,000 chil- 
dren a chance to frolic and play for a 
part of each hot summer day under a 
cooling shower or in an inviting pool. 

The pools are known to the children 
under various names such as “The 
Tub, Bath and Le Bain.” Their arrival 
is the signal for all mothers in the vi- 
cinity to suspend housework in order 
to attend to the serious business of 
getting down to the pool. 

The street is blocked off and washed 
down with a fire hose for a distance of 
50 yards, so that the children can sun 
bathe in between splashes. The age 
limit is twelve years and under and 
bathing suits range from the latest 
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beach creation to overalls and old 
dresses. A competent supervisor al- 
lows the girls a few minutes in the 
pool, the whistle blows and then the 
boys come in while the girls cavort 
under the shower. Children from sev- 
eral blocks around flock to the pool 
and shower and often the daily service 
report of the supervisor reads “Boys 
240, Girls 230, Spectators (Parents) 
160. Six hundred and thirty people 
who for two hours are going to forget 
how hot it is, under rainbows of spray 
and to the music of happy childish 
voices. 

The mothers watch over the smaller 
tots of three and four to see that they 
don’t take to the water too recklessly. 
Shampoo contests and soaping compe- 
titions are staged and many contestants 
willingly scrub behind their ears for 
the. first time in many a day. 

There are always a number of older 
boys and men who appoint themselves 
the supervisors’ right-hand helpers in 
setting up the pool and assisting in reg- 
ulating the crowd of youngsters. In 
six years only ten slight accidents of 
the bruise type have been recorded. 

Many cases of skin diseases have 
been detected and sent to the hospital 
for treatment. A number of crippled 
youngsters are annually referred to 
the proper institutions for treatment 
and care. 

If a pool is late arriving at its loca- 
tion, the Playgrounds Association’s 
phone is continuously ringing and anx- 
ious parents and children inquire if 
anything has happened. One small boy 
prayed each night, ‘Please dear God, 
don’t let the truck have a flat tire.” 
Last summer one resident complained 
to the local alderman that the children 
were too noisy. The alderman asked 
us to move the location. This was 
done. Then the trouble started and 
irate parents began to besiege the un- 
fortunate alderman. He begged to 
have the pool sent back. This was 
complied with and 99.99% of the com- 
munity were satisfied. 

To date the pools and showers have 


operated in 21 out of the 35 wards in 
the city. In all, 50 locations have 
been served. The policy is to try and 
cover as many deserving areas as pos- 
sible in an effort to sell to the local 
citizens and public officials the idea 
that permanent pools are a civic re- 
sponsibility. 

Each summer the Kiwanis Pools and 
Street Showers make good news stories 
and hot weather pictures. Other Cana- 
dian cities have copied Montreal’s ex- 
ample and built pools. 

Wading pools, baths and beaches are 
now popular planks in local aldermen’s 
election platforms. 

Local, officials such as Chiefs of 
Police and Fire Department, Water 
Board Officers, Board of Trade are 
kept up to date on progress. Each 
alderman receives a bi-monthly report 
on attendance in his ward, with a gentle 
reminder that he should do something 
about conditions himself. He has for 
Montreal now has 17 concrete up-to- 
date wading pools for children. Thir- 
teen of these pools can accommodate 
300 bathers at one time. The largest 
pool located in Lafontaine Park is as 
big as a small lake, ten fountains down 
its center send miniature geysers high 
in the air. The public beach on beauti- 
ful and historical Isle St. Helene op- 
ened last summer attracts over 40,000 
each week-end. Work is now under 
way to enlarge this beach and build a 
bath house second to none on the con- 
tinent. These long needed recreational 
facilities have been built with relief 
funds as work relief projects by the 
Provincial Government. 

There are many districts lacking play- 
grounds and wading pools and Kiwanis 
will continue to send out its “Street 
Beaches” until every child in Montreal 
has ready access to a beach or pool. 

When the time comes to shout to the 
world what a wonderful place Montreal 
is for children the Montreal Kiwanis 
club should lead the band, but knowing 
the Kiwanians as we do, we will prob- 
ably find them in the background car- 
rying out their slogan “We Build.” 


Amoskeag—A Job of Rebuilding 


(From page 408) 


Hampshire, but the entire manufactur- 
ing country. 

The failure of a huge plant like this 
would have spelled “doom” for many 
communities. However, when this huge 
“splash” took place in Manchester, dif- 
ferent business, professional and finan- 
cial men who had been watching the 
gradual failure and final crash of this 
huge plant, decided they would take 
some definite action to cause it to re- 
gain its equilibrium, and again float as 
dominant as a mountain. 

Governor H. Styles Bridges, now 
Senator in Washington, D.C., took an 
active part in the early plan to save 
this huge plant. He named a special 
committee with Arthur E. Moreau as 


Chairman and the author as Secre- 
tary. All the time this committee 
was actively at work trying to work 
out some sort of a plan to save this 
huge factory, a large and prominent 
firm of auctioneers was busy placing 
the tags on every piece of machinery 
and equipment in the huge Amoskeag 
plant, getting ready for the auction 
which was to take place very shortly. 

After numerous meetings, after 
much planning, much careful delibera- 
tion, this committee was informed by 
Judge Black that the mill could be 
bought at private sale for five million 
dollars; that at least one-half million 
dollars must be deposited within twen- 
ty-four hours in order to stop the auc- 
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tion sale and prevent the mailing out 
of thousands of circulars all over the 
world advertising the auction. 

The check for one-half million dollars 
was deposited with Judge Black within 
the twenty-four hour time. Within ten 
days the balance of the five million was 
raised and the plant purchased by a 
committee of public-spirited citizens. 

The raising of this large sum of 
money within this short space of time 
caused this huge plant to again find its 
center of gravity and regain its equili- 
brium. 

The committee then went to work 
with grim determination to attract new 
industry and rehabilitate the large 
plant. Shortly following the purchase 
of this plant and delivery of the deed, 
the committee was confronted with a 
proposition from a large metropolitan 
district, offering them a profit of prac- 
tically two million dollars to sell out 
the plant to them. This offer, follow- 
ing a meeting, was flatly refused due 
to the fact that those men who had put 
their money in decided that this large 
corporation would have nothing in 
mind other than how much profit they 
could make. They would not seek to 
re-employ the many Manchester cit- 
izens thrown out of employment by the 
closing of this huge plant. Neither 
would they care where the machinery 
was sold, how many foreign countries 
bought it and later to flood this coun- 
try with textiles manufactured in a 
community where there was no wage 
scale and where there were no labor 
laws. 

A little later on another offer was 
made of a million and a half profit to 
this same group of men. This offer 
was again turned down, definitely, the 
expression of every stockholder being 
that they had started out to do a 
definite piece of work for the benefit 
of Manchester and its many citizens 
and they intended to finish the job, not 
to sell out for a profit and let disaster 
visit the splendid city of Manchester, 
the general expression being ‘We 
started out to do a definite job and 
we are going to see it through.” 

The busiest men in Manchester are 
officers and directors in the corpora- 
tion now owning this huge plant. These 
busy men have devoted unlimited time 
to this good cause and will continue to 
do so until the entire plant is again 
bustling with industry from one end 
of its eight million square feet to the 
other. They are all very modest when 
you speak to them about what they 
have done. Many of them are very 
frank to tell you that any community 
could and would have accomplished 
just as much as they if they were only 
willing to give of their time, their 
thought and their energy to such a 
good cause without the idea of immed- 
iate profit coming back to them. 

The time and energy spent is 
termed by them as an investment in 
the future of their community, , not 
which they personally will profit from 
directly, but which will benefit the 
entire community. In other , words, 


they have been in tune with that popu- 
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lar expression today “What Helps Busi- 
ness, Helps You and What Hurts Busi- 
ness, Hurts You.” 

The sooner that each and every 
individual realizes that what hurts 
others, hurts him, the sooner he is go- 
ing to get a different slant on life and 
be worth a lot more to himself and to 
the community in which he lives. 

These are times when all forces must 
pull together regardless of religion or 


politics. 

At the end of one year’s time these 
determined Manchester citizens have 
been successful in attracting industry 
to Manchester to such an extent that 
sixty-two per cent of this huge plant 
is filled with industry of various kinds 
and employment given to approximate- 
ly four thousand individuals. These 
men, like Kiwanians, have been good 
builders. 


Conservation, Conversation and 


Restoration 
(From page 393) 


A few hours over two days were spent 
in fishing, at the end of which time the 
party had taken twenty-five hundred 
beautiful mountain trout. A space not 
exceeding one mile in length, up and 
down stream, was traversed by our 
friends in the accomplishment of this 
wonderful result. Can any one of our 
eastern anglers beat the Rocky Moun- 
tain boys? Hi assures us that with a 
little closer application to business, a 
much larger number might have been 
caught.” 

Fourteen years later another pride- 
ful item appeared in Rocky Mountain 
Herald. I quote: 

“On the 25th day of September, 1875, 
a party of three gentlemen—Charles H. 
Utter, John Burns and Stephen A. Ut- 
ter, with two pack drivers, twenty mules 
and camp equipment, left Georgetown 
via Berthoud Pass for the hunting 
grounds where ‘fresh woods and pas- 
tures new’ furnished ample grazing 
grounds for thousands and thousands 
of wild cattle, and streams abound in 
fish of rare excellence. We must not 
forget to mention that Mrs. Charles 
H. Utter, a lady who keenly relishes a 
life on the tented field, where health 
and real pleasure can be gained and 
enjoyed to the fullest measure, was one 
of the party. On the fourth day our 
party reached North Park, at about 4 
P.M. and from the time of arrival until 
dark the three hunters killed fifteen 
stately elk. Here our party camped 
and hunted for about two weeks, and 
killed and sent to market about 100 elk. 

“The shambles of the Silver Queen, 
Central City and Black Hawk were 
graced at the time of which we are writ- 
ing with as fine a display of fat, lus- 
cious game as ever graced any market 
in the world. We should have mentioned 
that as soon as hunting commenced, a 
four-horse wagon was kept constantly 
running between Hot Sulphur and 
Georgetown until the close of the hunt 
in December, a period of about three 
months. 

“At the expiration of two weeks, the 
camp was removed to the foot of White- 
ly Peak, in Middle Park, where our 
party remained ten days, and killed and 
sent to market 140 antelope. 

“They'mow removed to the mouth of 
the Troublestome, and there caught a 
four-horse wagonload of fish and sent 
them to market. And now our nimrods, 


filled to satiety with Waltonian pleas- 
ures, turn their faces westward to the 
valleys of the Yampas, to hunt the 
blacktail deer, the pride of the western 
nimrod. And now commenced, leisure- 
ly the work of driving over a space of 
country about 300 miles in extent, for 
a period of four weeks. In two weeks’ 
time our party killed 309 blacktail deer, 
and sent them to market. We visited 
the barn of Mr. C. H. Utter a short time 
since and saw a game sight, such as we 
never saw before. Five hundred and 
fifty-four elk, antelope and blacktail 
deer, besides a four-horse wagonload of 
fish, the result of one hunt.” 

One must not jump to the conclusion 
that Colorado was any different from 
any other state. I quote the items be- 
cause they are at hand and typical. 
Three centuries and more of systematic 
destruction had gone merrily on before 
the gentlemen of Colorado -were “sa- 
tiated with Waltonian pleasures” while 
already seeking “fresh woods and pas- 
tures new.” The bison and antelope 
were already singing their equivalent 
of “Get along little dogie, get along,” 
while the fur bearers of the vast Mis- 
sissippi watershed were systematically 
obliterated by companies organized for 
that purpose. It was the last of the 
nineteenth century before laws appeared 
in the Middle West setting bag limits 
as low as fifty geese and one hundred 
ducks in possession—laws that few 
heeded and others protested as an in- 
fringement upon their inalienable 
rights. 

In the nineties, before I was old 
enough to hunt, I have stood at the edge 
of a small stream in Dakota on many a 
day in the spring and fall and pulled 
out ducks and geese slowly floating by, 
that hunters above had shot but did not 
retrieve because “There were more 
where they came from.” 

But, why go on? In this year of our 
Lord, 1938, there are laws on the sta- 
tute books of every state to conserve 
what we have, but that is not enough. 
While I believe in conservation, I be- 
lieve vastly more in restoration. It is 
not enough to make a museum piece or 
a zodlogical garden out of the remnants 
of our woods and wild life, by passive 
conservation methods and_ reading 
papers before old ladies’ kensingtons. 
We have squandered our capital and 
gutted our resources. We must now 
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spend a part of what we have taken out 
through our pot-hunting, winner take 
all methods, in restoring that which we 
have destroyed. How? It is simple. The 
fecundity of nature is amazing if you 
will but give it a chance. Extinct 
species and those economically impos- 
sible, such as the buffalo, can never be 
recalled, but other wild life that fits into 
the picture of a crowding civilization, 
can be brought back relatively quickly 
to provide sport and enjoyment for all 
time. A handful of trout will, under 
controlled conditions, produce enough 
fry to stock a thousand streams, if they 
are held in retaining pounds with others 
of like size until they are equal to the 
battle of the riffles. There are eleven 
million licensed sportsmen in the United 
States, most of whom fish, or try to. 
The need for production of legal sized 
fish obviously runs into astronomical 
figures if each angler is to get a run for 
his money. But it can be done. 

Water fowl of all kinds are almost as 
obliging. All they ask is that we return 
to them the natural breeding grounds 
which our cock-eyed efficiency and econ- 
omy has taken from them. Instead of 
building one colossus of a dam that is 
as futile as it is political, build ten 
thousand dams from Canada to the Gulf 
in every arroyo that will hold water. 
A waste of land? Far, far from it. I 
have already said that we have drained 
our subsoil dry with projects that could 
have no possible use other than to pro- 
vide pork-barrel for today and per- 
nicious anemia of the soil tomorrow. A 
plethora of ponds will not only provide 
water fowl with a place in which to 
breed, but will bring back the water to 
a subsoil that is parched, and life to a 
vegetation that cannot live on the tran- 
sitory moisture of superficial rain fall 
alone. Surface moisture must connect 
with permanent and accessible sub-mois- 
ture or a permanent dust bowl is in- 
evitable. A further and equally impor- 
tant effect of a million ponds, if neces- 
sary, is a controlled run-off. The in- 
calculable damage of floods to lowlands 
and soil erosion overall can, to a large 
extent, be held to a minimum of de- 
structive limits. So, for economic rea- 
sons alone, further delay is a brand of 
stupidity which should be unthinkable. 

It hardly seems necessary to touch 
on our forests, but our record is just as 
devastating there. It is only fifty years 
ago that the first feeble attempts were 
made to regulate our use of the timber- 
land. John Muir was then raving and 
ranting about forest conservation with 
no one to listen but the great trees of 
the Yosemite. It was 1890 before any- 
thing worth while was done, looking 
toward creating parks and forest re- 
serves. Even then, it was only a desul- 
tory beginning. Not until the imagina- 
tive “T. R.” beeame President did the 
movement take real form. In 1903, 
President Roosevelt went to California 
to look into the mouse-trap of public 
opinion that John Muir was building in 
the back woods, around the idea of for- 
est preservation. In three days, John 
sold the President so well that he didn’t 
stop with one mouse-trap, but went 
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home with the whole factory. That was 
the real beginning of the National For- 
est as a comprehensive factor in our 
national life. 

Countless thousands of acres of 
America have been eroded and rendered 
useless by stripping the land of the 
trees that held moisture and soil to- 
gether, with its consequent uncontrolled 
run-off. Here again conservation is 
good, but restoration is better. Res- 
teration through re-forestation. Alto- 
gether, a large order, but so is the 
national debt. Our obligation to restore 
the capital we have filched from na- 
ture is just as great as our obligation 
to our fiscal creditors, and infinitely 
more imperative if life is to continue 
happily on this earth. Both must be 
paid. 

And so, no matter where we look, the 
prodigality of the human race has been 
simply appalling. Everywhere there 
is a whale of a job to be done. Each is 
important and all are necessary—yes, 
imperative. But what to do—how to 
do it? Here we are, eleven millions or 
more licensed sportsmen, every moth- 
er’s son a restorationist. To these add 
thousands of clubs of one kind or an- 
other, all conservationist or something 
of like character; certainly not de- 
structionists. Here we are, I say, al- 
most the equivalent of the electoral 


vote of the United States in direct and 
influenced numbers, yet impotent, help- 
less, almost hopeless. But wait—there 
are signs—straws in the wind. There 
is that magnificent crusader, Jay N. 
(Ding) Darling, President of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. God bless 
his soul, I hope he lives to be a thousand 
then starts all over again. I am told 
that when he first asked for something 
“to be done about it,” he was asked, 
“where are your votes?” 

There, men and women who would 
save what we have and who would 
build again what we have not, is the 
answer. We have been a bunch of 
hamstrung, ethical sissies, conversa- 
tional conservationists, who have met 
regularly to protest to each other, in- 
sisting we were non-political for fear 
of being misunderstood or criticized, 
while political ward-healers walked off 
with the whole hog. If we are not now, 
we must get into politics at once. 

This intolerable, suicidal condition 
can be—must be corrected. It will be, 
if we can kick your shins hard enough 
to make you realize that it is really you 
who is being hurt—your ox being gored. 
Then, God grant, you will do something 
about it. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, ... omitted... .” But, it must 
not be omitted. 


Canada—Our Kiwanis Partner 
(From page 396) 


Both the French and English lan- 
guages are legal languages in Canada. 
These were concessions made by the 
English-speaking majority to the 
French-speaking minority to guarantee 
to the French Canadians’ that they 
would always have an important voice 
in the government and administration 
of the country. It is interesting to note 
that with few exceptions, the govern- 
ing bodies in the Province of Quebec 
conduct their proceedings in French. 
The proceedings of the Federal Parlia- 
ment are of course published (Han- 
sard) in both languages. 

I think it should be brought out here 
that Canada is entirely self-governing; 
it controls its own policies, raises its 
own taxes, and does not pay tribute to 
any other part of the Empire. The only 
link of Empire is vested in the King 
himself, and this is largely a sentimen- 
tal rather than a practical connection. 
It will surprise most Americans that 
Canada is as free of Great Britain as 
Great Britain is of Canada in the mat- 
ter of its own government, 

The representative of the King in 
Canada is known as the Governor-Gen- 
eral and he exercises all those func- 
tions which are normally exercised by 
His Majesty, in the government of 
Great Britain. The real power of the 
government of Canada is vested in the 
Prime Minister and his associate minis- 
ters, each having control of a depart- 
ment. The Prime Minister is the leader 


of the majority party in the House of 
Commons and he and his ministers re- 
main in office so long as they have the 
majority voting strength. 

Legislation may originate in either 
of the Houses, except for provision for 
finance (taxation), which is the sole 
prerogative of the Commons—the elect- 
ed representatives of the people. Acts 
of the Parliament of Canada must be 
approved by the Senate and be assented 
to by the Governor-General before they 
become law. It is most unusual for the 
Senate to refuse to approve an Act 
passed by the representatives of the 
people and the assent of the Governor- 
General is never withheld to Acts 
passed by the Parliament and Senate. 

The Provinces each have provincial 
governments which represent the ma- 
jority party in the provincial legisla- 
ture, and Acts of the legislature are 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
who is the direct representative of the 
King in each of the Provinces. The 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces 
are appointed for 5-year terms by the 
Governor-General-in-Council, on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister, 
(Federal), representing of course the 
government at that particular time. 
His office, however, becomes strictly 
non-political on appointment. The Fed- 
eral Government has the power of veto 
over Acts passed by the Provinces but 
this power is very seldom exercised. 

All Judges above the rank of Police 
Magistrate are appointed by the Fed- 
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eral Government, but are paid by the 
Provinces with the exception of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada which exercises 
final judicial authority except in rare 
instances where permission is granted 
by the Supreme Court to appeal to the 
Privy Council in such cases as disputes 
between the Provinces or between a 
Province and the Federal Government, 
and occasionally in civil action where 
some very important legal question is 
involved. 

While Canada does not recognize the 
authority or superiority in any way of 
the British Government, in practice 
legal problems are still submitted, un- 
der the conditions cited, to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which 
Council, sitting in London, is in reality 
an Advisory Council to the King. 

The administration of the criminal 
law in Canada is directed by the Attor- 
ney-General for Canada and the Attor- 
ney-General in each of the Provinces 
and delegated by these officers to Crown 
Prosecutors in each of the various 
counties of the Provinces. The Crown 
Prosecutors are appointed by the vari- 
ous Provincial Governments. It is my 
judgment that the respect for the law 
which is commonly recognized by visi- 
tors to Canada, is largely traceable to 
the fact that Judges are appointed for 
life on good behaviour, the prosecuting 
officers and sheriffs are also life ap- 
pointees and not beholden to the elec- 
tors for their positions and that the 
police organizations of Canada are not 
beholden to politicians for their tenure 
of office, and may be said to be as in- 
corruptible a body as can be found any- 
where in the world. 

Canada is primarily an agricultural 
country. There are 550,000 square 
miles of land available-for use in agri- 
cultural production. She is one of the 
largest producers of wheat in the world 
and takes first rank as an exporter of 
this grain. The Federal Government 
maintains nearly fifty experimental 
farms and stations covering nearly 50,- 
000 acres and the agricultural educa- 
tion facilities available to the young 
Canadians are not excelled in any other 
part of the world. 

Her forests are estimated to cover 
about one million and a quarter square 
miles and her production of pulp and 
newsprint is among the greatest of any 
country in the world. Canada produces 
nearly two hundred million pounds of 
beet sugar annually. She is the second 
largest producer of gold in the world, 
and in the opinion of many will in 
the course of a reasonable time be the 
greatest gold producing country with 
the possible exception of Russia. 

Canada is one of the leading coun- 
tries in the world in the production of 
furs, and leads the world in the number 
of silver fox furs produced. There are 
approximately fifteen thousand fur 
farms producing these animals and the 
value of their output is approximately 
$60,000,000 annually. 7 

It is impossible in the seope.of this 
short article to adequately discuss the 
manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try, but it may be said that the prod- 
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ucts of the factories of Canada during 
the year 1937 are estimated to have ex- 
ceeded the value of five billion dollars. 
Over one thousand United States com- 
panies maintain branches in Canada, 
and her exports during the last year 
exceeded 500 million dollars. 

Canada’s national wealth is estimated 
at nearly 30 billion dollars, or over 

2,500 per capita. 

In transportation she has two great 
railway systems—the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, a privately operated company 
which is today the greatest transporta- 
tion system in the world, and the Cana- 
dian National Railway, operating a 
government-owned mileage of 21,500 
miles. Both these railway systems 
touch practically every important city 
and town in the country. The Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National are 
the only two transcontinental railways 
in America. It may be said that the 
transportation service offered to the 
Canadian people cannot be exceeded in 
any country in the world. At the mo- 
ment it is far in advance of the needs 
of the country and the government- 
owned system is piling up a substantial 
deficit annually, whereas the privately 
owned company is having difficulty in 
earning a profit in recent years. 

The Bank of Canada is the central 
bank of issue for the country. Its func- 
tions are very similar to those of the 
Bank of England in Great Britain. It 
was created as a privately owned bank, 
but about three years ago additional 
stock was issued which was purchased 
by the Government and this stock gave 
the Government 51% control. Only last 
week, by Act of Parliament, the pri- 
vately owned stock has been acquired 
by the Bank, and it now becomes ex- 
clusively a national institution. Its 
chief function is that of regulation. 

There are ten independently-owned 
banks in Canada and these banks main- 
tain over three thousand branches, and 
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they have two hundred branches out- 
side the borders of Canada in other 
parts of the world. There have been no 
banking failures in Canada in many 
years, in which any depositor has taken 
a loss, although there is no government 
guarantee of deposits in the chartered 
banks of Canada. 

There are six and one-half billion dol- 
lars of life insurance in force in Can- 
ada, of which four and one-half billion 
dollars is in twenty-eight Canadian 
companies, and approximately two bil- 
lion dollars in American companies. 
Ten Canadian companies do business in 
the United States and more than offset 
the business done by American com- 
panies in Canada. Several Canadian 
life insurance companies operate in 
many foreign countries and are recog- 
nized today as the leading interna- 
tional life insurance institutions of the 
world. Over the past fifty years no 
policyholder in a Canadian legal re- 
serve life insurance company has taken 
a single penny of loss, and this is 
equally true of depositors in Canadian 
banks. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note 
that a native of Canada gave the world 
the telephone; Alexander Graham Bell, 
a native of Brantford Ontario, devel- 
oped the first telephone equipment in 
July, 1874. Canada is becoming one of 
the greatest sources of radium in the 
world. Next to the United States it 
has the largest number of automobiles 
per capita of any country in the world. 
It is a leader in aviation and carrying 
heavy freight into inaccessible portions 
of the country. 

I have touched upon only a few of 
the interesting and important facts 
about Canada, but in conclusion I would 
like to say that it is one of the play- 
grounds of the world, offering to the 
American the finest opportunity for re- 
creation and pleasure either in summer 
or winter, and that a visit to Canada 
will be both enjoyable and instructive. 


Reminisced”’ 


(From page 403) 


manent residents who had most at stake 
in Pleasantville used the new highway 
to shop in the larger neighboring city. 
County people came to Pleasantville 
over the gravel roads, but Pleasant- 
ville folks went elsewhere over the con- 
crete highways. 

The loss of this substantial cash busi- 
ness affected every Pleasantville mer- 
chant and professional man. One after 
another locally owned business found it 
necessary to limit first its inventory 
stock, then to change its quality of mer- 
chandise, and finally, that something 
might be salvaged, to sell to some out- 
side corporation. 

Opportunities for the young people 
became limited because standardized 
and minimized records, daily reports, 
bank deposits, and monthly inventories 
did not require the number and type 
of employees previously needed. The 
loss of personal business relationships 


resulted in an even greater flow of 
home trade to the neighboring large 
cities. The opportunity even for clerk- 
ing positions in Pleasantville became 
few and far between as more and more 
business left town. 


Instead of codperation with the chain 
store management, there developed an- 
tagonism and an excuse for further de- 
tour of local funds. Pleasantville did 
not adjust itself to the new day and 
take advantage of the help the “chains” 
could be to the city through their wide 
and varied contacts. The folks forgot 
that these corporations are more anx- 
ious to maintain business activity than 
any individual could be for they must 
pay dividends in addition to living 
expense. 

The Chamber of Commerce, churches, 
schools, fraternal orders, doctors, law- 
yers, and every resident of Pleasant- 
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ville is paying the price of “Trading 
away from Home.” Accounts are slow 
for cash is spent elsewhere. Health is 
neglected because of the cost. Churches 
are having a tremendous problem in 
financing their programs. Fraternal 
organizations have more members on 
demits or inactive than participating in 
their rituals. The young folks to find 
work have to leave home to go to the 
other cities where their parents are 
spending their money. Per capita in- 
come is extremely low, and the per- 
centage on relief distressingly high. 

Buying out of town is now the habit 
of almost everyone, and all stores work 
minimum forces except on Saturday 
and before holidays when the country 
people come in to trade. Everyone be- 
wails the lack of business, yet no one 
but they themselves are to blame. 

The usual alibis as to variety, qual- 
ity and price are given for not trading 
with the home folks. It is elementary 
that if such is the case, lack of busi- 
ness is the reason for it. Back in the 
“horse and buggy days” no better mer- 
chandise could be found than that car- 
ried in the shops around the square. I 
don’t put much stock in the “price” 
argument for so much of the merchan- 
dise we purchase is at nationally ad- 
vertised prices. 

The time of my trip to Pleasantville 
was a few weeks before Lent. I chal- 
lenged the club to start a “Buy at 
Home” campaign for the Lenten period. 
The suggestion was made that all the 
organizations in town be pulled together 
as in the old days and the effort be 
made community wide. I knew The Ga- 
zette would codperate with the neces- 
sary publicity. A demonstration for 
forty days was planned with labor, 
church, fraternity, professions, and 
business pulling together. Such an 
effort, with united action of all, is the 
only solution of the community prob- 
lem of Pleasantville and thousands of 
other American rural communities. 

Additional labor would be required to 
make the increased sales. Stores would 
be busy six days a week instead of one. 
Bank clearances and deposits would in- 
crease. Improved community morale 
would result. More work for additional 
families would provide doctors’ fees, 
church pledges, and fraternal dues. A 
compilation of the result of forty days’ 
trial would indicate the value of “Buy- 
ing at Home.” 

The Pleasantville Kiwanis club could 
well take the leadership in such a cam- 
paign as it had been a leader in civic 
activity for sixteen years. Serious con- 
sideration would be given to any such 
suggestion from the club. 

It would, of course, require that they 
and their families would practice “Buy 
at Home” as well as preach it, but it 
would be worth while for it could be 
shown without any difficulty that when 
business left Pleasantville, everything 
and everybody suffered in proportion to 
the business that went out of town. 

That’s what I told them that night. 
They said “I reminisced.” I meant them 
to understand that Pleasantville had 
better start “Buying at Home”—or else. 
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JULY, 


Members with Five Years or More Perfect 


Continuous Attendance 


20 TO 25 YEARS 


Name and Club Years 
Lee Reinberg, Champaign-Urbana, III............... 21 
15 TO 19 YEARS INCLUSIVE 
iis Tx  Peopet; Rirkeville; Moi: - icant 18 
John P. Davidson, Wichita, Kan. ee 
Harry P. Horner, Wichita, Kan.... 17 
Julian Bobo, Dallas, Tex........... ae 
Otto Armstrong, Ottumwa, Iowa SEY 
Philip W. Damon, Fullerton, Calif. me 
H. M. Adams, Anaheim, Calif...... : : 
F. N. Gibbs, Anaheim, Calif..... Pe grie 14s Lapeer ee 17 
Lee Bell, Kansas City, Kan..... OS SS SOE 16 
Dr. L. Lafe Bresette, Kansas City, Kan. ase 
Judge P. L. Lincoln, Richland Center, Wis.....16 
A. H. Osborne, Long Beach, Calif. oe 
C. M. Penwell, El Dorado, Kan............................. 16 
Dr. L. G. Allen, Kansas City, Kan....................... 15 
E. A. Benson, Kansas City, Kan. acd 15 
Arthur N. Chaffee, Los Angeles, Calif. 15 
William C. Jarnagin, Storm Lake, Iowa 15 
R. R. Johnston, Kansas City, Kan. 15 
Emil O. Kiefer, Glendale, Calif. 15 
W. Lee Vaughan, Kansas City, Kan. 15 
Jack B. White, Long Beach, Calif. 15 
C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Fla. 15 
A. E. Schumacher, Anaheim, Calif ...15 
Howard Farmer, Altadena, Calif. ..15 


10 TO 14 YEARS INCLUSIVE 
Ed. F. Hegenbart, Champaign-Urbana, III.. 
H. Park Arnold, Glendale, Calif 
Charles H. Taylor, Algona, Iowa..................... 


Harold W. Odle, Mason City, Iowa 

D. S. Perkins, Long Beach, Calif. 

B. Von Wedelstaedt, Long Beach, Cali... 
C. W. Hatch, Santa Maria, Calif.......... 


Wallace G. 
Ernest G. 


Austin, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bashor, Los Angeles, Calif. 
S. J. Newton, Long Beach, Calif....... 
L. T. Potter, Waterloo, Iowa.. 
Oscar J. Seiler, Long Beach, Cali cscaccce: 


A. B. Cargill, 
Ralph H. Hyde, Campbell, Calif............ 
Jay K. Bangs, Long Beach, Calif..... 
Harold A. Dreckman, Long Beach, Calif. 
E. Ralph Clarke, Long Beach, Calif. 
Thomas G. Allender, San Pedro, Calif. 
Eugene F. Sanders, Glendale, Calif... 
Ben C. Sheldon, Los Angeles, Calif. 
MacLean Wilson, National City, Calif. 
C. L. Mattice, Fort Dodge, Iowa... 
C. J. Hinson, Ottumwa, Iowa 

R. B. Young, Anaheim, Calif. 
Wes Harrison, Altadena, Calif.................. 
Walter Beideman, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Clarence Stanyer, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Hubert L. Dawson, Fullerton, Calif................ 


P. E. Hatch, Long Beach, Calif.........00........ 
Emil Lange, Long Beach, Calif. 

Paul R. Machtolf, Glendale, Calif. 

Chas. A. Moore, Long Beach, Calif. 
Frank L. Murdoff, Los Angeles, Calif. 


R. D. Mitchell, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
W. A. Barry, Algona, Iowa........ oes 
S. O. Bennett, Altadena, Calif..... 
Harry Weber, South Pasadena, Calif......... 

5 TO 9 YEARS INCLUSIVE 
Harry G. Henley, Los Angeles, Calif... 
C. E. Millikan, Los Angeles, Calif..... 


O. W. Fisher, Long Beach, Calif... 
C. L. Appling, Long Beach, Calif. 
Jesse S. Holton, Long Beach, Calif... 


Burlingame-San Mateo, Calif. 
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Frank F. Merriam, Long Beach, Calif. 
G. A. Powell, Long Beach, Calif...... 
Frank L. Fox, Glendale, Calif... 
Burton McGinnis, Glendale, Calif... 

Dr. H. A. Sewell, Glendale, Calif......... 
W. A. Hornbeck, Red Bluff, Calif... 
John H. Benson, Barstow, Calif... 
George D. Brown, Altadena, Calif. 

H. G. Merrill, Anaheim, Calif................. ; 
H. A. Nelson, Anaheim, Calif........... : 


Dr. John L. Linn, Glendale, Calif... 
Don H. Packer, Glendale, Calif. 
Seymour B. Thompson, Glendale, Calif.. 
Gilbert W. Merritt, Long Beach, Calif. 

a E. Platt, Long Beach, Calif. 

W. N. Deatherage, Long Beach, Calif. 
E. W. Christensen, Long Beach, Calif. 
Dwight C. Sigworth, Long Beach, Calif. 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. Clark Hubbs, Los Angeles, Calit. ae 
Ira R. Abhott, Campbell, Calif... 
Geo. S. Marty, Mason City, Iowa..... 
Harold W. Gleason, West Hollywood, 

pS > CE aa eee 
Art Herring, Omaha, Neb.... 
John L. Strickland, Fullerton, 
A. C. Case, Anaheim, Calif.... 
A. G. Porter, Anaheim, Calif.... 


Los 


Calif. 


Nils V. Johnson, Los 
geles, Calif. ..... 
D. Paul Nolan, Galesbure, Ill. 
Ray M. Dickinson, Long Beach, Calif. 
Ed Rose, Long Beach, Calif. 
Harley E. Gingery, Glendale 
Hervey M. Parker, Glendale, 
Cameron D. Thom, Glendale, 
Elmer T. Worthy, Glendale, Calif.. 
Les Marshall, South Pasadena, Calif. 
George Walker, South Pasadena, Calif. 
H. W. Pierce, Anaheim, Calif. 
J. W. Price, Anaheim, C a, , See : 


West Hollywood, 


, Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 


Donald G. Cowlin, Glendale, Calif.............. 
George D. Hastings, Glendale, Calif. 
Joseph J. Klein, Glendale, Calif. 

Dr. Geo. B. Kryder, Glendale, Calif 

Art H. Lankford, Glendale, Calif.. 
Lloyd H. Myers, Glendale, Calif. 

J. Hugh Jackson, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Dr. E. W. Freeland, Clarinda, Iowa 

L. C. Barnes, Beatrice, Iowa..... 
W. J. Butler, Beatrice, Iowa 

F. K. Klein, Beatrice, Iowa 

Ben O. Curry, Campbell, Calif... 
Walter P. Dresser, Los Angeles, 
Ben G. Wright, Los Angeles, Calif 
Kenneth S. Wing, Long Beach, C alif. 
Lynn B. Vaughan, Long Beach, Calif. 
Alvin E. Anderson, Long Beach, Calif. 
Walter Barber, Long Beach, Calif. 

W. J. Blount, Long Beach, Calif. 
George Carpenter, Long Beach, Calif. 
Eugene I. Fisher, Long Beach, Calif. 
Edward Kehl, Long Beach, Calif. 
Harry B. Riley, Long Beach, Calif. 
Rion Dow, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
F. W. Griffith, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Charles Coots, South Pasadena, 
E. A. Dubois, Anaheim, Calif............... 


Calif. 


Dr. Walt Merrill, Campbell, Calif........ 
Dr. Wyland R. Morgan, Campbell, 
John F. Carroll, Galesburg, IIl............. 
Oscar Riepe, Burlington, Iowa 
Albert G. Cornwell, Glendale, - 
Donald E. MacVicar, Glendale, Calif.... 
Peter Neise, Glendale, Calif 
Louis M. Thompson, Glendale, Calif..... 
Dr. S. H. Welch, Glendale, Calif................ 
Bert P. Woodard, Glendale, Calif......... 
H. P. Miller, Long Beach, Calif..... 

C. E. Scott, Long Beach, Calif..... a 
Burton W. Chace, Long Beach, Calif. 
Reuben Coverdale, Long Beach, Calif. 
Earl E. Drown, Long Beach, Calif. 
Harry H. Gerard, Long Beach, Calif. 

E. C. Jones, Long Beach, Calif. 
Glenn L. Cavanaugh, Omaha, 
Vern Kramer, Fort Dodge, ; 
Hoyt Martin, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Les Mock, South Pasadena, Calif.. 
W. T. Wallop, Anaheim, Calif...... 
F. A. Backs, Anaheim, Calif........ 

J. B. Collings, Anaheim, Calif.. 

C. S. Smith, Anaheim, Calif... 


Calif........ 


Neb. 
Iowa 


An- 


An- 


Calif... 
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GRAND RAPIDS: 
FURNITURE 


Choose from the lines of more 
than 30 factories in this famous 
furniture center. Single pieces to 
complete suites shipped anywhere. 
We have customers throughout 
the United States. Write us your 
requirements and we will send 
photographs. Experienced style 
counsel. It will pay you to visit Grand Rapids 
and let us take you to the factories and show 
you their complete lines. 


FURNITURE GALLERIES 


of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
KIWANIAN WALDO BALL, President 














Desirable every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indefi- 


I 


for 


18” Kiwanis Em 
8r25" plate. Silicon Alum- 


thlem with 


i or elie as tect nitely. Available in 
$12.00 complete. 1 8” and 30” only. 


Prices are reasonable. 
[rer will fae send you our icn 


scriptive folder upon request, which 
does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 











Kiwanians! 
PLACE YOUR ORDER 
Now 





FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


Order From 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 
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Q. Is it permissible for delegates-at- 
large to vote on all questions at a dis- 
trict convention, whether they affect the 
divisions or the district? (Lieutenant 
Governor) 

A. Delegates-at-large have the same 
voting power that any delegate has in 
divisional matters as well as on dis- 
trict questions. 


Q. By whom should the vacancy of 
Immediate Past President on our Board 
be filled and what procedure should be 
Does the member filling the 
(Presi- 


taken? 
vacancy have voting power? 
dent) 


A. If vacancy is filled, it would be by 
the next preceding past president, and 
he would have full voting power. The 
club should have in mind that the basic 
reason for including the Immediate 
Past President on the Board is to pro- 
vide continuity of administration. This 
purpose is lost if you have to go back 
two or three years. 


Q. We have in our club a member 
whose business contact and personal 
affairs have been questionable, but he 
has never been found guilty in civil 
trial. His membership is a very dan- 
gerous thing for our club. His attend- 
ance and financial obligations are very 
satisfactory. He is not the type of man 
who would offer his resignation and 
some of our members have stated they 
would resign if he remained in the club. 
Under the circumstances, does the board 
have the right to expel such a member? 
Should he be granted trial before the 
board? Should such action be taken up 
with the governor or lieutenant gov- 
ernor? It is not a question of guilt but 
the fact that he is doing harm and 
should sever his relations with the club. 
(Secretary) 

A. The last sentence covers the en- 
tire situation in regard to your mem- 
ber and to me suggests the only thing 
that is possible under the circumstances. 
You would have little basis for a trial 
and it is an issue your board must 
frankly face and pass on to the individ- 


ual the fact that his membership is 
harmful to the club. I do not see how 
you could have a trial because I do not 
see what you could try him on. There 
must be action by the board and a com- 
mittee of two or three men who have 
strength and interest in Kiwanis must 
go to the individual and ask for his 
resignation. It is a difficult thing to do, 
but you must not permit your ‘club to be 
ruined by hesitancy in so doing. If he 
does not respond to the request, then 
you will have to work out some other 
plan. One thing is certain; that is, any 
group of members who will tell your 
president or board that this man must 
be put out of the club or they will resign 
is being most unfair. This is not a mat- 
ter in which they can expect your board 
to take such positive action. There are 
too many possibilities for civil action 
for any board that is wise to do any- 
thing but move slowly and surely. 


Q. Suspended members are not re- 
ported to Headquarters until they are 
dropped. In making the club record for 
attendance, we do not want to count 
the suspended member. Then how will 
our number of members tally with 
yours? Suppose a member is suspended 
the thirtieth. He has until the thirtieth 
of the next month to be reinstated. Our 
last meeting would be on the twenty- 
ninth. How are you going to check cur 
report? (Secretary) 


A. Hold your report until the suspen- 
sion period is up and then adjust it. 
You’d still get it in on time. 


jai 
— 


Q. Three members of our club drove 
forty-two miles to attend a meeting in 
a neighboring city. On arrival they 
found that the club meets on a different 
day than they thought it did. Are they 
entitled té credit although they at- 
tended no meeting? (Past Governor) 


A. A fellow really ought to look up 
his timetable before going to catch a 
train. He’d have a tough time making 
it at two o’clock if it left at twelve. He 
might sit in the depot and figure he 
was on it but he’d be out of luck. No 
credit. 
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The New 1938 Federal 


Tax Law 
(From page 394) 


Personal Holding Companies 


Surtaxes of 65% and 75% retained 
as in 1987 Act. 


Other Changes 
Gifts, Estates and Trusts 


Estate tax rates and exemptions re- 
main the same as under the previous 
Revenue Act. Procedural modification 
has been made, however, by giving the 
Commissioner authority to extend the 
time for payment of the tax for a 
period of ten years, where hardships 
would result from payment on the due 
date. Interest of 4% per annum would 
be charged during such extension. 

Gift tax rates are also unchanged. 
The annual gift tax exemption has 
been reduced from $5,000 to $4,000 for 
each recipient. The total lifetime 
exemption for gifts remains $40,000. 

Trusts are now allowed a personal 
exemption of $100 against net income. 
All trusts with a net income of $100 
or more or gross income of $5,000 or 
more, as well as trusts which have 
non-resident alien beneficiaries regard- 
less of the amount of income, are re- 
quired to file returns. 


Manufacturers’ Excise Taxes 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes will not 
apply to sales of the following com- 
modities made after June 30, 1938: 
tooth and mouth washes, dentifrices, 
tooth pastes, toilet soaps, phonograph 
records, sporting goods, cameras, chew- 
ing gum, crude petroleum, the refining 
of crude petroleum, brewers’ wort, malt 
syrup, and ordinary matches; but the 
tax on fancy wooden matches continues. 

The tax on distilled spirits other than 
brandy has been increased from $2.00 to 
$2.25 on each proof gallon, effective 
July 1, 1938. As previously pointed 
out in the reports, the Revenue Act has 
made no provisions for the taxing of 
floor stocks of liquor, so that those ac- 
cumulating stocks before July 1 will 
avoid the 25 cent tax. An attempt is 
being made to plug the floor stock 
loop-hole by the enactment now or a 
concurrent resolution to impose the tax 
on inventories of liquor acquired before 
July 1. 


Miscellaneous Tax Provisions 


Stamp Taxes: The stamp taxes on 
sales of produce for future delivery 
have been repealed, effective July 1, 
1938. The stamp taxes have also been 
eliminated in respect to transfers or de- 
liveries after June 30, 1938, or stocks 
or bonds from owner to custodian, or 
from one nominee to another nominee. 

Statute of limitations eliminated in 
certain cases: In order to eliminate the 
present frequent disputes as to the 
year in which income or deductions 
belong, or as to the person who should 
report income or take deductions, and 
to eliminate the possibility of either 
the taxpayer or the Commissioner ob- 
taining unfair advantages by changing 
position in respect to disputed items, a 
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new provision eliminates the statute of 
limitations in the following cases: 

(1) Inclusion in income of an item 
which was incorrectly included in an- 
other year or in the income of another 
taxpayer; 

(2) Deduction, credit or exemption 
to a taxpayer which was allowed to him 
for another year or to a related tax- 
payer; 

(3) Excluding an item of income 
from gross income of one year which 
was erroneously omitted from gross 
income of a previous year or from the 
income of a related taxpayer but only 
if a credit refund or set-off is involved; 


(4) Adjustments between estates or 
trusts and their beneficiaries; or 

(5) Changes in respect to the basis 
of property for purposes of deprecia- 
tion, depletion or gain or loss which 
affects returns for previous year. 


Conclusion 


The above digest covers the major 
changes in the new 1938 Revenue Act 
which might prove of interest and im- 
portance to members of the Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the United States. 

We have tried to make the statements 
brief and to the point for quick reading. 


A Caravan of Good Will 


. (From page 432) 


were Past International Vice-President 
Clint Harley of Seattle; District Gov- 
ernor Griff Griffiths of Olympia; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ray Wise of Belling- 
ham; Mayor George C. Miller of Van- 
couver; Mayor Fred Hume of New 
Westminster. 

Leaving Vancouver Monday night, 
the party were guests on Tuesday of 
Victoria Kiwanians at breakfast at 
Hotel Empress. Representing Premier 
Pattullo, Hon. Frank M. MacPherson, 
Minister of Public Works, delighted 
the gathering when he said that just 
as soon as the spring work of his de- 
partment was started, the Canadian 
area of the Peace Arch at Blaine 
would be improved. 

On the trip to Port Angeles presenta- 
tion of a good will message was made 
to Capt. Louis Van Bogaret of the 
steamer “Iroquois.” The night prev- 
ious a similar presentation was made 


Author of Article 


in June Issue Dies 


just as the expressions of apprecia- 
tion were beginning to be heard as 
a result of the printing in the June issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine of the fine 
article “A Bounty on Yokels” by Ken 
Erickson of Filer, Idaho, there came a 
most shocking letter from District Gov- 
ernor Duvall of Twin Falls. In part 
he wrote: 

“Ken will not write any more. He 
seemed to have the magic pen but not 
the charmed life. The obituary and 
clippings enclosed nor any words of 
mine will even partly convey the loss 
we have suffered in this tragic episode 
of Death’s piercing cruelty.” 

This young editor of the Filer, Idaho, 
Citizen Record (he was but 27) was 
also secretary of the Filer Kiwanis 
club. In his newspaper he reprinted a 
Small Town editorial of Roe Fulkerson’s 
with comments of his own. He was 
solicited for a magazine article on the 
joys of small town existence. The re- 
sult was “A Bounty on Yokels.” Be- 


fore going to Filer he edited the San’ 


Gabriel, California, Sun. He was mar- 
ried last February. Death was from 
streptococcic meningitis. He was the 
youngest publisher in Idaho. 


to Capt. Arthur Slater of the C.P.R. 
steamer ‘Princess Joan.”’ At Port 
Angeles, Mayor Ralph E. Davis was 
similarly honored. 

At a luncheon address at this city 
Byron L. Johnson, president of New 
Westminster Kiwanis club, gave a fine 
talk on the necessity of Canada and 
United States standing united in de- 


fense of liberty and democracy. At}. 


T5e GOLF BALL 40c 


Everett, Mayor A. E. Edwards received 
his framed message, as a bevy of pretty 
girls distributed refreshments. 


All Stanwood and East Stanwood 
turned out to welcome the hurrying 
ambassadors. Dinner was served by 
Mount Vernon Kiwanians, where May- 
or W. Vaux received his message. 
Presentations to Mayor Burleigh Han- 
nington of Bellingham and Mayor J. 
W. Sheets of Blaine were made at the 
Peace Arch ceremony. 


Dr. John MacKay of 
Winnipeg Dies 


Dr. John MacKay, principal of the 
Manitoba College in Winnipeg, recog- 
nized as one of the leading education- 
ists of the United Church of Canada, 
died a few weeks ago at the age of 67. 
Dr. MacKay’s ability as a speaker re- 
sulted in his being sought after in all 
parts of Canada and the United States. 
Many Kiwanians know him or will re- 
call him as he was a speaker at the 
International convention when it was 
held in Seattle and again a speaker at 
Washington, D.C., two years ago. He 
was also recognized for his ability to 
write, 


Correction 


Credit was inadvertently given to 
Charleston, West Virginia, in an item 
entitled “‘This Could Have Happened 
to Anyone” in the June issue of the 
“Kiwanis in Brief” section. Our sin- 
cere apologies to Charleston, South 
Carolina, where the incident actually 
occurred. 
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HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
EMIL EITEL - KARL EITEL - ROY STEFFEN 





‘International 75’’—standard 75c liquid center 
ball: 3 for $1.20; 6 for $2.40; 12 for $4.80. SOLD 
DIRECT TO USERS ONLY in unbroken lots, 
Send check or money order. We pay postage. 

Specify durable or championship cover. 
International, Dept. D, 6716 Old York Rd., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHOOLS 





Ama) > 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
93 years—The Woman’s College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs.Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction. Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 
Texas . . . healthful climate . . . mild winters .. . 
scenic surroundings. Spring term, January 31; Sum- 
mer, June 5; Fall, September 12. Write President, 
Gordon G. Singleton, Belton, Texas. 
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Kiski Healthfully located in the 
Allegheny foothills, this well- 
established preparatory school attracts 
discriminating patronage. Sympathetic 
teacher-student relationship. Graduates 
succeed in leading colleges. Business 
Adm. Dept. Sports, golf course, pool, gym. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 10 to 21. 
Catalog. 








| Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 59, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 
‘Officer's Handbook’’ contains Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, helpful hints, new ideas for club and lodge 4 
otiecers. repaid, $1. “‘Public Speakers’ Manual’ $1. 
JOKES. New Jokes and Timely Facts’ for speakers, 
mailed mor $5 a year or $1 for two months. 
pellet ‘Hes “ Club and Lodge Stunts’ $1. Humor 
‘ ht program, $5. Comic debates. $1 each BRR ENR 
SPEECHES. We write speeches to your order and 
a variety of prepared talks selling at $1 each. ‘ 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY ida’s attorney general. Born in Clay- 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio pool, Indiana, he received his education 














Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F”’ 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 





Dr, Frederick B. Fisher 








Central Detroit and Kiwanis Interna- 

| tional lost a towering world figure in 

the passing of Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, 

| pastor of the Detroit Central Methodist 
| Church on Good Friday, April 15. 

Dr. Fisher’s career had-led him from 
his birthplace in Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, to a mission post in India, a 

_. | graduate degree from Boston Univers- 
Written Guarantee (Money Back), Quatity God Workman: | ity, a missionary bishopric to a uni- 
a ee a ae versity pastorate, and a pastorate in 
a cathedral church in a modern metrop- 
His exploits as organizer, admin- 
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Makes addi ony It's accurate, “quick, 

durable an easily / operated. Capacity ~ 
ecolurons. Saves time, brain work and 
\errors, 85,000 pleased owners. rey 
\\guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivere 

7 ents wanted. 

. H, SASSSTT & CO., Dept. 29, 

Box 302, Altadena, Soliecrnia 





— | olis. 


AMERICA’S istrator, preacher, lecturer and leader 


had made hit internationally re- 
HIGHEST QUALITY CIGAR ie "He ia “grey friend of 
MIMIKOS PERFECTO 


Mahatma Gandhi, and his deep sympa- 
MADE IN PUERTO RICO 





thy with India’s oppressed millions led 
| him to resign the episcopate and return 
| to America to interpret the world mis- 


IMPORTED | on : 

AGED IN SPANISH CEDAR | sion of Christianity to his own people. 
$4.50 Per 50 ORDER Unconditionally An automobile accident on Febru- 
C.0.D. Postpaid TODAY Guaranteed 


ary 27, en route to Florida, caused in- 
MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS, Box 1262, Detroit, Mich. | ternal injuries which led to his death. 





WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITERS 








tERY—EXTRA WEAR. 5 PAIRS 


L 
Si (PR. 25c) Siiecheoned 3 Pre. $1 (Pr. 39c) 
DIRECTCO KW221W Broad, Savannah, Ga. 














Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Jan Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
National Hotel Management | Company, Inc. 


Judge Cary D. Landis 


Tallahassee Kiwanians lost their be- 
loved president and Florida its re- 
nowned attorney general when Cary D. 
Landis was stricken by a heart attack 
on May 10, his 65th birthday. Affiliat- 
ing with the club in 1931, Judge Landis 
had been a forceful figure in all activi- 
ties since then and had been unanimous- 
ly elected president for this year. 

Judge Landis was a school master, 
college professor, politician and prac- 
ticing attorney before he became Flor- 

















in the schools of that state and was 
buried in Cutler, Indiana. He was a 
Presbyterian, a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a Shriner and an Elk. He was 
recognized as an outstanding and force- 
ful speaker. Prevention of crime 
through education and stronger laws 
was his desire. The strain of unusual- 
ly long estate hearings in which he was 
trying to bring nearly $5,000,000 taxes 
into Florida coffers brought on the heart 
condition. 
ae 

With the passing of Charles L. Cham- 
berlin of Colfax, Washington, Kiwanis 
has lost one of its most interested and 
industrious members. He served the 
Colfax club as director and president 
and as delegate to district and Interna- 
tional conventions. He was a lieuten- 
ant governor of the Pacific-Northwest 
District in 1933 and had been especially 
active in recent weeks in promoting a 
Peace Tablet on the boundary between 
the United States and Canada. 

a 


Another outstanding Kiwanian of the 
Pacific-Northwest District is going to 
be missed and the Astoria, Oregon, club 
is going to especially miss Robert F. 
Moore, president of the Astoria club in 
1938 and a lieutenant governor of the 
district in 1929. He will be remem- 
bered as one of the most faithful Ki- 
wanians always willing to do his share 
and more. 

e 

The Ohio District and the Newark, 
Ohio, club lost a valuable Kiwanian 
when Dr. Earl Vernon Prior passed 
away May 26. He had been very active 
in Kiwanis, having been president of 
the club in 1921, a lieutenant governor 
of the district in 1923 and had served 
faithfully as secretary of the club since 
1928. He had been active in interna- 
tional and district committee work as 
well. 

@ 

Charles H. Brackett, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, past president. 

Ralph J. Child, Malone, New York, 
immediate past president. 

Arthur A. Finley, North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina, immediate past presi- 
dent. 

John L. Fredeking, Princeton-Athens, 
West Virginia, immediate past presi- 
dent. 

Walter B. Harding, 
Indiana, past president. 

Jack T. Keeley, San Fernando, Cali- 
fornia, past president. 

Walter D. Lemmon, Altadena, Cali- 
fornia, past president. 

William T. Leyden, Winona, Minne- 
sota, past president. 


Thomas B. McRitchie, Newnan, 
Georgia, immediate past president: 


Indianapolis, 
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SUMMER Time Is SIGN Time 


Soon there will be heavy Kiwanis travel to and from district conven- 
tions. Clubs will want to have their highway signs brightened up and 
ready for the information which visitors are happy to receive. Many a 
Kiwanis luncheon has been honored with visitors from far away just because 
a sign on the highway told the traveler that the community possessed a 


club. 


A Kiwanis highway sign is a Welcome Sign for a traveling Kiwanian. 
He knows he will find a friendly community, a good hotel and a band of 
men with whom he has a great deal in common. 


Do not deprive your community of the fine advertising a highway 
sign gives and do not deprive the Kiwanis traveler of the information which 
a sign conveys to him. 


A highway sign is a good investment in friendship. It costs little and 
pays tremendous dividends. 





MATERIAL 
IS DURABLE 


THE PRICES 
ARE LOWER 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago. $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago $1.75 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 


steel, edges reinforced by | x e 
Auxiliary plate 6x18 
inches to provide name of 
three colors. Sign will not peel, city or town. Price, F. O. 


discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- B. Chicago $1.25 


liance of color guaranteed for KIWANIS HOTEL Plates of vitreous enamel, 


I'!/, inch angle iron, emblem in 


ten years’ service. Brackets for WEDNESDAY 12:10 single faced, made of 18 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- Ot specially prepared 


cluded. Post not included. This 


Price complete, with 
can be secured locally. 


plet 
plates, F. O. B. Chicago... $9.00 





Kiwanis Motorists look for Kiwanis Hotels. They have learned that 


there is an added welcome, a deeper interest in their comfort. 


ee Ss 


Prices have been revised very definitely downward and are within 


reach of all clubs in all communities. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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0 Business Management 
O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
0 Modern Salesmanship 


a STs 


while you are young enough 
to enjoy it! 


e 

Lom meeting Armstrong this after- 
noon at Ingle side—last chance for a 
ittle golf before we sail fo r Euro pe on 
the fifteenth...” 

Pretty soft for Bob Carrington, 
you say—a lovely country home, 
golf on a week-day when the other 
boys are slaving at the ofhce—a six 
weeks’ trip to Europe with the 
family—and all this wonderful suc- 
cess while he is still young enough 
to enjoy it! 

But why look with envy upon suc- 
cess well e es pecially when it 

ed ith im your por to ailain 


same success? 


“Tf young men in business on 
rei aliz a Ay 4 1m meéen ely val M able are 
those carly. years, and how vital it 1 
to get away to a flying start, they 
vould mak e it an 1n Aer 1 } le ru I, t 
f, t several € ) ? 5 é7 7 CE 
home-study l ness training.” 


One of heen rica’s foremost bust- 
ness men—an active director in a 
dozen big corporations—made that 
statement recently; and if you have 
the slightest doubt of its truth, you 
need only check it by the actual 
records of LaSalle-trained men, 
many of whom, though still in their 
thirties, are commanding five-figure 

salaries. 


TWO who achieved success 
early—and one who 
waited" 

For instance: — “I’m not going to 
be a $100 a month clerk all my 


life,” said R. P. at 20—and today, 
with the aid of LaSalle training 


and his own initiative, he 1s one of 


the nation’s outstanding account- 
ants although not yet forty years 
of age. 

R. E. was a clerk in the purchas- 
ing department of an Illinois fac- 
tory — drawing $16 a week. Since 
then his income was close to $20,000 
and he is still under forty-five. 


*Names gladly gi 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


Dept. 7465-R 
Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” and the facts about 
your training in the business field I have checked below: 


© Commercial Law ( Expert Bookkeeping (1 Effective Speaking 
2 Industrial Managem’t (OC. P. A. Coaching O Credit and Collection 
[) Modern Foremanship O Railway Accounting Correspondence 


: Business Correspond- © Business English 


ence 


Address 


On the other hand, C. J. F. 
forty-seven was earning pos 200 2 a 
month—six years later, thanks to 
LaSalle training, his income was 
over $10,000, Is it any wonder that 
he urges others to do early in life 
what he waited so long to do? 


“TEN Years’ Promotion 


in One”’ 


“I’m determined to succeed,” you 
say—and we do not deny that hard 
work and learning through day-to- 
day experience will eventually win 
you some measure of success. If suc- 
cess 1s sweet, however, is it not 
doubly sweet if it comes to you while 
you are still young enough to 
enjoy it?! 


And 1s it not a needless and tragic 

éars t continue at out- 

rown tasks, simply because you will 

pare rself the time to master 

t/ bigger qobs that command the 
real ards of business? 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ is 

booklet that shows you how you 
can save years that might other- 
wise be wasted. Sending for it has 
marked the turning point in the 
lives of thousands upon thousands 
of men—and the coupon will bring 
it to you FREE. 


With this book we will send you, 
without cost or obligation, complete 
particulars of the training that ap- 
peals to you, together with details 
of our easy-payment plan. 


Will you wait till the golden years 
of your life are fast slipping away— 
or will you set your path toward 
success while you are still voung 
enough to enjoy it? 


Prove that you mean what you 
say when you say that you want to 
get ahead by what you do with 
this coupon N¢ Ww. 


ven on request 


Chicago, IIl. 


© Law: Degree of LL. B. 
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